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AGRICULTURE 


Green Manurial Plants for the Southern 
States. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








The great value of green manures 
for the light and humus-lacking soils 
of the cotton region is now general- 
ly appreciated by all the more intel- 
ligent farmers. It is well known 
that soils lacking in humus burn 
out in dry summer weather,—rarely 
giving over half the crop that simi- 
lar soil well stocked with humus af- 
fords, when both soils get the same 
amount of fertilizer and tillage. 
There is an unfortunate tendency 
among cotton growers to depend too 
much upon commercial fertilizer for 
making the crop. Commercial fer- 
tilizer is always profitable when ap- 
plied to soil rich in humus, but 
on humus-lacking, and _ therefore 
droughty, soils neither commercial 
fertilizer nor anything else can in- 
sure a good yield in dry seasons. Ow- 
ing to the mild winters of the cotton 
region, there is no reason why all 
cotton fields should not carry a win- 
ter crop of some legumine, which 
will furnish a good supply of vege- 
table matter to turn under in spring 
in plenty time to prepare the land 
for either cotton or corn or almost 
any crop grown in the Southern 
States. 

Of the many legumines available 
for winter growth in the cotton re- 
gion, there is no reason why all ecot- 
ton fields should not carry a winter 
crop of some legumine, which will 
furnish a good supply of vegetable 
matter to turn under in spring in 
plenty time to prepare the land for 
either cotton or corn or almost any 
crop grown in the Southern States. 

Of the many legumines available 
for winter growth in the cotton re- 
gion, probably the best is Crimson 
Clover,—trifolium inearnatum. 'This 
clover is perfectly hardy and adapt- 
ed to the soils of the cotton region. 
It generally does best when sown in 
early fall. The seed in the hull or 
chaff is more desirable than the 
cleaned seed sold by seedsmen. Na- 
tive grown seed is far superior to 
imported seed. The seed in chaff 
may be sown on surface of ground 
if there is a growing crop of any 
kind upon the land. If cleaned seed 
is used it must be covered in. The 
seed in hull sown on a Bermuda 
grass or crab grass sod never fails 
to make a good catch. It is usual to 
sow 45 pounds of seed in chaff or 15 
pounds of seed cleaned per acre. 


When the crop is left upon the 
land, until it is ready to cut for hay, 
or until it is in full bloom, which is 
the proper condition for cutting— 


.the yield is from 11% to 2 tons of 


cured hay per acre. The feeding value 
is equal to the best red clover hay— 
but is not quite so palatable. If the 
clover is allowed to stand until the 
heads turn brown or until the seed is 
nearly ripe, the feeding value is de- 
teriorated and at the same time an 
element of danger is introduced. The 
stiff prickly hairs of the ripe seed 
hull are liable to stick in the mouths 
or stomachs of animals, and this has 
caused the death of a few horses and 
mules. But when cut when in full 
bloom, there is no danger of injury 
and almost every species of stock 
relish the hay. 

When the crop is cut for hay the 
roots and stubble remain to furnish 
humus, but on most sandy soils this 
is not sufficient to replace the humus 
annually burned up in making a crop 
of cotton. Therefore the 
made by the stock fed upon the 
clover hay should be carefully saved 
and used upon the subsequent crop. 

There is many cotton 
growers an idea that clover turned 
under causes “rust” in the succeed- 
ing cotton crop. This can not be 
true, because “rust” is due to fun- 


manure 


among 


goid or mite parasites. 

Neither will a crop of clover turn- 
ed under in early spring or late fall 
“sour” the land as many imagine. 

All -typieal cotton soils are defi- 
cient in lime and potash—two miner- 
als which are necessary foods for 
clover as well as for cotton plants. 
Before sowing clover, it will be 
profitable to top-dress the land with 
500 pounds of lime and 100 pounds 
of muriate of potash or 400 pounds 
These minerals 
do not easily wash away and will re- 
main until all are taken up by the 
clover or following crops. 

The cotton grower who will intel- 
ligently use crimson clover as a “be- 


of kainit per acre. 


tween season” crop can make cotton 
pay handsomely at much lower prices 
than the staple now commands, be- 
eause for the same amovnt of land, 
labor and fertilizer he can obtain a 
more than average yield. 

GERALD McCARTHY, 

N. C. Dept. of Agriculture. 





Some farmers in the county will 
make fully $100 an acre on tobacco, 
in spite of the low prices, though 
many have barely made _ expenses. 
The man who made 1,500 pounds of 
tobacco to the acre will have to get 
only 6 2-3 cents a pound to get $100. 





—Lumberton Argus. 


Nursery Grown Trees. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Loss both to the purchaser and 
grower of nursery trees is very com- 
mon through ignorance or careless- 
ness. Quite a large percentage of 
nursery trees fail to grow either be- 
cause they have not been taken up 
properly, packed carefully for long 
shipment, or badly planted and cared 
for by the purchaser. This loss 
could and should be almost entirely 
eliminated. It is possible to do this 
with a little more co-operation be- 
tween nurserymen and_ purchasers. 
The former should at least under- 
stand their business to the extent of 
knowing how to take up and ship 
their trees. Any nurserymen guilty 
of ignorance or carelessness in either 
respect should not longer be pat- 
ronized. Nursery growing should be 
an exact science. 
euse for guesswork or slipshop meth- 


There is no ex- 
ods. As an illustration of what some 
would-be nurserymen will do, I once 
ordered a lot of LeConte pear trees. 
There was shipped to me a mixture 
of LeConte, Bartlett and Sheldon 


pear trees. The excuse the nursery- 


they were all LeConte. 


of your stock. 


practically dead and worthless. 
generally share the loss 


them. 


could permanently injure them. 


the nurserymen. 


has suffered some sad 


be observed. 








man gave was that his men thought4 
If a man is 
not sure of getting the variety he 
he orders from the nurseryman it is 
much better to raise the trees in a 
home nursery when you can be sure 


There are nurserymen who are un- 
reliable in shipping their stock in 
such a way that if the weather hap- 
pens to be dry and the goods delayed 
on the road, the trees will arrive : a : : 
lt ber will escape injury in nine years 
is common to lay the blame on the 
railroads, and purchaser and shipper 
between 
Now, a nurseryman who is at 
all reliable should ship his trees in 
such a way that nothing but an ex- 
tended delay on the road or accident | . 
In | i8 too late. 
that event the transportation com- 
pany would be liable for damages, 
and in most eases would pay if the 
facts were properly presented. The 
reform, however, should begin with 
There are plenty 
who raise and pack and ship their 
trees so that injury rarely happens to 
them, but it is not always possible to 
distinguish the reliable from the un- 
reliable grower of trees until one 
experience. 
There is one precaution that should 
Be very careful about 
changing from one grower to anoth- 
er if the first has proved reliable in 


his dealings. As a matter of self- 
protection the honest, reliable nur- 
seryman should always send printed 
instructions about handling the trees 
when received. Plain, simple rules 
should be printed in large type, tell- 
ing the farmer what to do in any pos- 
sible emergency. In this way the 
loss would be greatly reuced. Many 
times receivers of trees hardly un- 
derstand the first principles of hand- 
ling them, and they are just as likely 
to kill them as to make them grow. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 





Sow Wheat Late and Escape the Fly. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Farmers troughout the Piedmont 
section should take warning from 
the past and sow their wheat late 
this year so as to escape injury by 
the Hessian fly. We gave such a 
complete account of the insect in 
The Progressive Farmer for June 2, 
this year, that we will not repeat it 
here. Let me, however, lay down a 
few guiding rules for dodging the 
fly this fall. 

If there is no wheat up when the 
fall brood of flies emerges, they must 
either die without depositing eggs, 
or must lay them elsewhere than on 
the wheat. No eggs no fly,—and the 
field in which none of the eggs are 
laid will not be hurt, for the mag- 
gots which hatch from the eggs can- 
not go from one field to another. All 
the fields in a community may be 
seriously damaged year after year 
if they be sown in September or Oc- 
tober, while the one farmer who does 
not sow until the middle of Novem- 


out of ten. We should say, there- 
fore, that as a general rule wheat 
should be sown not earlier than the 
first of November in order to escape 
injury. 

It may be argued in objection to 
this that in some sections November 
In such cases, we would 
advise that the sowing be delayed two 
or three weeks later than is usually 
done; or, if this would still throw it 
too late in the season, then sow just 
as late as can be done safely. 

If the Hessian fly does the usual 
amount of damage this year it wil’ 
not be upon the farms of those whc 
follow this advice. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agri 

culture, Raleigh, N. C. 





“We are ever prone to forget tha 
usefulness is the only true greatness 
Only he that serves others is great 
You can measure yourself by th: 

”? 
good you have done. 
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A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The movement to develop the cot- 
ton growing industry in the southern 
hemisphere seems to be taking root 
During 
the last month a number of consular 
reports have been received telling of 
the efforts of various European coun- 
this plant in their 
The French 
are at work in Guiana and Madagas- 
car; the Germans are meeting with 
success along the west coast of Afri- 
ca as well as in Zambesi and East 
Africa. The English activities in 
cotton growing experiments have al- 
ready been mentioned in these col- 
umns. successful these 
projects may prove, the demand for 
cotton, judging from the experience 
of the past few years, is likely to 
continue to be equal to the supply 
and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the world will be able to use 
the additional cotton as fast as it is 
put on the market. 

GROWING VETCH 


in every available section. 


tries to grow 
colonial dependencies. 


However 


Considerable interest has been 
shown throughout the country rela- 
tive to the success: of the efforts to 
grow hairy vetch for seed, most of 
the experiments having yielded 
meager returns. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in harvesting the vetch 
may be partly overcome by sowing 
a sufficient amount of rye with it to 
keep it off the ground and allow it 
to be cut by a mowing machine. The 
proportion should be _ one-half to 
three-fourths bushel of vetch to one- 
half bushel of rye to the acre and the 
sowing should be done about the mid- 
dle of September. The crop should 
be cut about the time the last pods 
are formed and the vines are getting 
dry. After cuting, the vines and 
straw are piled and dried and the 
threshing is done with an ordinary 
thresher. Experiments show that the 
vetch crop has been a failure in some 
instances because of the absence of 
the organism which produces the 
root tubercles and has the property 
of fixing the free nitrogen in the 
air, making it available for the plant 
food. It is therefore recommended 
that unless the hairy vetch has al- 
ready been grown successfully on a 
piece of ground, that the latter be 
inoculated to insure success. Inocu- 
lating material will be furnished on 
application to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 


HOW TO DETERMINE SOIL FERTILITY. 


The Bureau of Chemistry and the 
Bureau of Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture have a long-standing 
difference of opinion growing out of 
their respective ways of telling the 
farmer of what kind of soil his farm 
is composed. The Chemistry Bureau 
has tackled the problem from the 
standpoint of the chemist, and has 
made elaborate and _ intricate an- 
alyses of samples of soi! from many 
parts of the country. From these 
analyses Dr. Wiley is able to tell the 
producer just what crops he may ex- 
pect to grow with greatest advantage 
and what fertilizers and the exact 
amount of each, needed to bring the 
soil into a condition where it can 





grow yet other crops. The Bureau 
of Soils sends out surveying parties, 
which take note of the various ele- 
ments, secure samples of the soil to 
the depth of some six feet and send 
them to Washington to be studied. 
The chemical analysis method is 
scorned, but faith is placed in the 
observation method. 

The Bureau of Soils is about 
to issue a bulletin on the subject in 
which it will hold that the fertility 
of the soil is due to physical causes 
which control the supply of water 
and plant food which it contains. 
According to this, chemical analysis 
cannot be expected to indicate the 
yield of a crop, and it is believed 
that a simple physical method will 
be devised for determining the rela- 
tive fertility of soils. 


“TODD.” 





Sweet Potato Culture. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The sweet potato is “par excel- 
lence,” the root of the Southern 
States, because it is suited to cli- 
matie and soil conditions and satis- 
factory crops that the Southern far- 
mer can make either for market or 
home use, and I only state what is a 
well known fact, that there is not 
another crop so universally grown as 
this crop, because it can be found on 
the least piece of cleared land, where 
the foundation of the future farm is 
being laid, to the large fields of the 
old plantations where they count 
their acres by the thousands. 

At this time every year a great 
many inquiries come to hand from 
parties newly moved into the South- 
ern States, particularly the Gulf 
States, as to the best methods of 
getting a satisfactory and profitable 
yield from this crop, for. it appears 
to be a well recognized fact that to 
the new-comer, this is one of the 
crops that he can hardly fail in mak- 
ing something from it. 

To such inquiries I would say first 
of all, see that your land is well 
broken and put in good tilth. If the 
land is old, plow as deep as your soil 
will allow you, and a little deeper, if 
new land is being used don’t plow 
deeper than your top soil is, but pul- 
verize thoroughly what you do plow 
so as to make a thoroughly mellow 
bed for the young potatoes to grow 
in. On our tough wire grass sod of 
the long leaf pine lands, it is not ad- 
visable to cut a large furrow slice 
and a very small plow of the one- 
horse type is recommended to make 
a beginning with, because a large 
slice will take a long time in decay- 
ing and getting incorporated with 
the other soil. 

What I specially recommended, 
and have been practicing personal- 
ly for a number of years on this kind 
of land is a very narrow scooter, say 
about two inches wide, cutting and 
crosscutting the land at the very first 
and going about six inches deep. 
This method of breaking new land, 
mixes it all up thoroughly and goes 
deep enough to do a little subsoil- 
ing at the same time. This followed 
with the turning plow a few inches 
deep and again with harrow and cul- 
tivator, makes an excellent job on 





our stubborn wire grass sods. After 
the plowing, either old land or new, 
should be treated to a good applica- 
tion of high grade fertilizer. 

The claim is often made that new 
land does not require fertlizing for a 
first crop. Perhaps not, in a certain 
sense, but the farmer who takes the 
fertility from his soil that nature 
put there for a crop,therefore a crop, 
without adding some more to it to 
make that crop is a self-robber and 
the results will come back on him in 
after years. For it is a well recog- 
nized fact that among all our best 
agriculturists, that every crop grown 
on the farm must be provided with 
the necessary plant food for that 
crop in the form of the proper fer- 
tilizers for same. 

The fertilizer for sweet potatoes 
should contain is not so imperative 
as in most of our soils, enough ni- 
trogen is already present. An excess 
of nitrogen will promote the growth 
of the vine at the expense of the 
root production, and it is root we are 
after. In buying a fertilizer already 
made up as we find it on the mar- 
ket, the analysis of the same should 
should be about six per cent potash 
and five and six phosphoric acid, 
from five hundred pounds per acre up 
to a thousand pounds can, with 
safety, be applied, broadcast and 
worked well into the soil sometimes 
before the draws are ready to plant. 

A low broad bed is best to grow 
the crop in, plot culture during our 
rainy seasons of July and August 
tends to lessen the crop. I have 
tried both ways and found the bed 
system by far the most satisfactory. 
And the nature of the crop with its 
excessive vine production is against 
any culture that requires after cul- 
tivation when the crop is once plant- 
ed. The beds should be four feet 
apart and nicely rounded out on top. 

There is no crop made on the farm 
whose keeping qualities are so es- 
sential as the sweet potato crop, for 
it is expected to keep all winter and 
well on in spring, and to have these 
keeping qualities it must be well 
grown and as perfect in its nature as 
it is possible to make it; to get this 
quality in, it is the mission or object 
of the potash in the fertilizer. You 
cannot get a properly finished prod- 
uct in the vegetable kingdom with- 
out it. It is as it were the cap sheaf 
of the others, and to the end that we 
get this well finished product in the 
sweet potato crop our analysis of 
potash in the fertilizer used must be 
up to the crop requirements, and if 
we do that we may reasonably expect 
a long keeping and profitable crop. 

When the first of the crop is plant- 
ed we have to use draws or slips, but 
when once the vines begin running, 
we had better use cuttings, for it is 
a fact that vine cuttings make a bet- 
ter crop than slips. The tendency 
lately has been to get a vineless va- 
riety of sweet potatoes, or at least a 
bunch vine. There are now several 
of these that have given very great 
satisfaction, the best of which is the 
Jersey bunch vine, because it is 
early, thrifty, a good yielder and a 
long keeper, all of which qualities 
combined make it a very desirable 
variety to have. 


U. K. McQUARRIE. 


Last Week’s North Carolina Crop Bulletin 


Cotton continues to open rapidly 
on stiff land, but rather slowly on 
light lands; picking is progressing 
well, and the crop is being placed on 
the market as rapidly as it is ginned. 
From previous reports of rust and 
shedding, and complaints of small 
bolls, it is estimated that cotton will 
not produce as large a crop as was 
anticipated a month ago. Late corn 
was benefited by rains, and in the 
extreme west the crop is still very 
green for the time of year; cutting 
old corn continues, and practically 
all of the corn is ready to gather in 
the eastern and southern portions. 
Gathering fodder is nearing comple- 
tion. Cane seems to be an excellent 
erop, and making syrup is progress- 
ing with a good yield. Cutting and 
curing tobacco continue in Surry, 
Person, Stokes, Caswell, Granville 
and Davidson, but this work is now 
nearly finished, though there is some 
tobacco which can hardly be cut for 
a week or two yet. The late crop 
Showers were very 
beneficial to turnips which are now 
doing nicely. Field peas appear to 
be bearing well and are being gather- 
ed; saving late hay also continues. 
Sweet potatoes, rice and peanuts are 
good crops. The season for fruit is 
passed, only some winter apples of 
poor quality remaining. 


is curing well. 





Liming Land, 

Lime was applied to the land in 
excessive amount for many years in 
portions to the East. Little or no 
fertilizer of any sort was used on 
limed land, and the day finally came 
when lime had little to work upon in 
the soil, and its effect ceased to be 
good. <A resident of one of these 
sections enters into long argument 
to show that lime should not be ex- 
For his 
own locality he is doubtless right, 
but all that he says weighs nothing 
against the successful experience of 
thousands who get good growths of 
clover after liming. The localities 
that used lime to great excess, de- 
pending upon it as a manure, are 
very limited in area when compared 
with the areas that have never used 
it at all. Where clover is failing 
outside the limestone sections it is 
found that a light dressing does much 
good to this fertilizing crop. It does 
not matter whether the lime acts as 
a plant-food, as an agent for im- 
provement of the physical condition 
of the land, or as a “sweetener” of 
a sour soil, provided the clover is 
gotten. We know that clover is fail- 
ing sadly in many places; and where- 
ever a dressing ot lime will secure 
clover, it does good, because clover 
is a substantial means of building 
up soil-fertility. Lime may not make 
a growth of clover on some land—its 
best benefit is to sour soils—but it 
is doing so on an area that increases 
every year; and where it does bring 
this renovating plant, the owners of 
the land see no room for argument 
as to its worth. Do not be afraid 
of lime so long as it is used to bring 
clover. The experience of those who 
used it for decades as a manure, 
failing to supply organic matter to 
their soils, has no value to the man 
who is using lime right.—David, in 


pected to accomplish much. 





Farm and Fireside. 
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A National Convention Called to Consider 
the Boll Weevil. 


The directors of the Dallas Com- 
mercial Club have called a national 
convention, to be held in Dallas, Oc- 
tober 8, to consider the boll weevil 
situation in the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts. The attendance of delegates 
from all the cotton-growing States 
and of representatives from the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture 
is desired. 

Since the efforts of the Texas 
government by offering a reward of 
fifty thousand dollars for an exter- 
mination remedy has failed, it is de- 
sired that the National Government 
aid the movement by employing sci- 
entific knowledge and _ inventive 
genius in behalf of the end sought. 
While the boll weevil ravages in 
Texas this year are much less than 
last year, still the feeling prevails 
that only by constant vigilance and 
the the most extensive and compre- 
hensive efforts can the pest be kept 
from extending into the entire cot- 
ton-growing sections of the United 
States. 





Farmers’ Bulletins. 


Copies of the following Farmers’ 
Bulletins may be had free of charge 
by applying to Congressmen or to 
the Department .of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 


No. 22.—The Feeding of Farm 
Animals. 

No. 24.—Hog Cholera and Swine 
Plague. 


No. 28.—Weeds: And How to Kill 
Them. 


No. 35.—Potato Culture. 
No. 42.—Facts About Milk. 
No. 44.—Commereial Fertilizers, 


Composition and Use. 

No. 51.—Standard 
Chickens. 

No. 52.—The Sugar Beet: Culture, 
Seed Development, Manufacture, and 
Stasties. 

No. 63.—Care 
Farm. 

No. 64.—Dueks and Geese: Stan- 
dard Breeds and Management. 

No. 66.—Meadows 
Formation 


of 


Varieties 


of Milk on the 


and Pastures: 
and Cultivation in the 
Middle Eastern States. 

No. 74.—Milk as Food. 

No. 81.—Corn 
South. 


Culture in the 

No. 89.—Cowpeas. 

No. 94.—The Vegetable Garden. 

No. 96.—Raising Sheep for Mut- 
ton. 

No. 
South. 

No. 112.—Bread and the Principles 
of Bread Making. 

No. 113.—The Apple and How to 
Grow It. 

No. 121.—Beans, Peas, and Other 
Legumes as Food. 

No. 126.—Practical 
for Farm Buildings. 

No. 129.—Sweet Potatoes. 


100.—Hog Raising in the 


Suggestions 


No. 182.—The Principal Insect 
Enemies of Growing Wheat. 
No. 133.—Experiment Station 


Work—XVII:. 

No. 184.—Tree Planting on Rural 
School Grounds. 

No. 186.—Earth Roads. 








No. 141.—Poultry Raising on the 
Farm. 

No. 1483.—Conformation of Beef 
and Dairy Cattle. 

No. 147.—Winter 
for the South. 

No. 148.—Celery Culture. 

No. 154.—The Home Fruit Gar- 
den: Preparation and Care. 

No. 157.—The Propagation 
Plants. 

No. 158.—How to Build Small Ir- 
rigation Ditches. 

No. 161.—Practical 
for Fruit Growers. 

No. 166.—Cheese Making on the 
Farm. 

No. 167.—Cassava. i 


Forage Crops 


of 


Suggestions 





Buying Trees in Fall. 


Even those who do not practice 
fall planting of fruit trees often 
prefer to buy these and other nur- 
sery stock at that season and keep 
them for spring planting. Reasons 
for doing this are given by such ex- 
cellent authority as H. E. Van De- 
man, in Orange Judd Farmer: 

“Nurserymen are usually willing 
to sell cheaper in the fall than in 
spring; there is no possibility of 
injury from the following winter if 
the proper care is taken of the stock; 
there is a chance to select from the 
entire stock as grown; there can be 
no spring delays in getting orders 
filled or from slow transportation; 
injuries to the roots will be healed 
and new rootlets formed ready for 
an early start in the spring. In case 
trees are bought in the fall, whether 
planted at once or not, there should 
be no delay in getting them securely 
heeled in.” 

As to the process of heeling in Mr. 
Van Deman says: “A place should 
be selected for digging the trenches 
where the soil is mellow and moist, 
but not wet or liable for the water 
all live 
Dig the trenches 
Throw the earth to 
the southward, making a long slope 
from the bottom of the trench to 
the top of the bank. It should be 
about two spades deep. Unpack the 


to stand, and where stock 
ean be feneed out. 


east and west. 


trees, removing all straw, moss, ete., 

Untie every bundle 
Pro- 
vide as many stakes two feet long 
there of 


roots 


used in packing. 
larger than two or three trees. 
as varieties trees or 
plants. the as if the 
planting was to be done at once and 
This will allow the 
wounds less to bother with and to 
evaporate sap. Spread out a single 
variety, putting the roots well down 
into the trench. Stick one of the 
stakes beside the trees and write the 
name with a pencil on a smooth place 
at the top. In like manner lay in the 
next, and the next, staking each care- 
fuly, until the trench is full. Seat- 
ter mellow, finely pulverized soil over 
the roots and tops too. Shake and 
tramp the earth well among them. 
Cover deeply, that there may be no 
damage, and little opportunity for 
frost to reach them. So fixed, there 
will be no injury from the sweeping 
blizzards, rabbits or cattle. The cuts 
will callous, and the _ rootlets will 
start out long before the ground will 
be ready to receive them in spring. 
Such trees will be better than those 
planted in the fall, where there is 
danger of winter injury, either in the 
orchard or nursery.” 


are 
Trim 


the tops as well. 





The Horse Book. 


The “Special Report on Diseases 
of the Horse” has been revised under 
a joint resolution of the 57th Con- 
gress, is now in press, and will soon 
be issued. This report was prepared 
under the direction of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and was first issued in 1890, and the 
limited edition that the Department 
was able to publish was soon exhaust- 
ed. The demand was then turned on 
Congress, and that body has from 
time to time ordered reprints for 
distribution by its own members ex- 
clusively, until the number already 
issued has reached nearly half a mil- 
lion copies. ; 

The resolution under which the 
present revision was made provides 
for the printing and binding in cloth 
of 200,000 copies, the same to be re- 
vised and brought up to date under 
the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; 128,000 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 
64,000 copies for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and 8,000 copies for the use of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
allotment to the Department is so 
small that it will have none for gen- 
eral distribution, and those who 
may desire copies of the report 
should apply to members of the last 
Congress (the 57th) to whom all 
copies of the Congressional ailot- 
ment will be delivered. 


New members of the _ present 
Congress will not be entitled to a 
quota. 


The report has been carefully re- 
vised either by the authors of the 
several articles or by veterinarians 
of wide reputation. An entirely new 
article on “The Examination of a 
Horse,” by Dr. Leonard Pearson, 
State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, 
is included; also a chapter on shoe- 
ing written by Dr. J. W. Adams, pro- 
fessor of surgery and lecturer on 
shoeing, veterinary department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The report also contains the fol- 
Methods of Ad- 
ministering Medicines, Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, and Wounds 
and Their Treatment, by Ch. B. 
Michener, V. S.; Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of the 
Generative Organs, Diseases of the 
Eye, and Diseases of the Skin, by 
James Law, F. R. C. V. S.; Diseases 
of the Respiratory Organs, W. H. 
Harbaugh, V. S.; Diseases of the 
Nervous System and Diseases of 
the Heart, Blood Vessels, and Lym- 
phatics, by M. R. Trumbower, V. S.; 
Lameness, by A. Liautard, M. D., V. 
S.; Diseases of the Fetlock, Ankle, 
and Foot, by A. A. Holeomb, D. V. 
S.; General Diseases, by Rush Ship- 
pen Huidekoper, M. D., Vet.; and 
Surra, by Ch. Wardell Stitles, Ph. D. 

It is illustrated by forty-one plates 
and eighteen text figures. 


lowing articles: 





Gushing Young Woman (to 
famous actor): “Oh, do you know, 
Mr. Starleigh, I’m simply mad to go 
on the stage!” 

Famous Actor: “Yes, I should 
think you would be, my dear young 
lady !’—Punch. 





The Male the Half of the Herd or Flock. 


For years we have been trying to 
convince our readers that the only 
way in which they can succeed in 
grading up their herds and flocks is 
by breeding to pure bred bulls, boars 
and rams. In defiance of all our ar- 
guments and illustrations, there are 
yet, we are sorry to say, many who, 
whilst most anxious to have better 
stock, yet begrudge the money to 
pay for a pure bred male animal of 
fine breeding and ancestry, and there- 
fore prepotent in power to impress 
his qualities on his produce. We are 
constantly in receipt of letters from 
breeders complaining that Southern 
farmers decline to pay more than 
$50 for a bull calf or $10 for a ram 
or boar pig. -This is very false econ- 
omy on the part of would-be buyers. 
To want a bull calf six months of 
age and weighing anywhere between 
500 and 600 pounds, as a pure bred 
animal of the beef breeds ought to 
do at that age, for $50 is an unrea- 
sonable request. Breeders having 
bulls at the head of their herds which 
have cost them into the thousands 
of dollars cannot afford to sell at 
such prices. No man who wants to 
do himself justice should hesitate to 
give $100 for a bull calf, or $25 for a 
boar pig or a ram lamb when he 
knows that he is buying pure bred, 
registered stock from breeders of re- 
pute. The get of the animal in one 
season, even when bred only upon 
grade stock, will amply repay such 
an outlay. The increased size of the 
calves, pigs and lambs and their 
greater thriftiness will make them 
worth half as much more when they 
are six months old as animals the 
produce of grade sires, whilst animals 
kept to maturity will show the pre- 
potent power of their male parent in 
the increased size, yield and well do- 


ing on the feed consumed. A long 
experience in keeping stock of all 
kinds enables us to speak without 
hesitation on this subject. When- 


ever you decide to set about the im- 
provement of your herd or flock),and 
the sooner you do so the sooner you 
will get into the line of those whose 
animals are keeping them instead of 
the owners keeping the animals, as 
is so largely the case now in the 
South with cattle especially, for it is 
well within the truth to say that 
more than one-half the cows in the 
South to-day are costing their own- 
ers money year, instead of 
bringing money in); let the first step 
be the purchase of a pure bred, regis- 
tered bull, boar or ram of the breed 
you have decided to adopt, and when 


every 


you order him let your instructions 
be liberal. Do not say to the breeder, 
however good the animal be, I will 
only give $50 or $10, as the case may 
be, but ask to have the best animal 
put to you at the lowest price the 
breeder can afford to sell at, and give 
him credit for knowing what will re- 
sult in the most profit to you and the 


greatest credit to him as the breeder. 
—Southern Planter. 





A good road enables the lazy farm- 
er to loaf longer at the village store, 
and it makes it possible for the 
thrifty farmer to go back and get an- 
other load. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 








The anti-foreign feeling in Cara- 
cas is growing more intense. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis, widow of the 
President of the Confederacy, is se- 
riously ill. 

President Roosevelt’s friends are 
urging him to stand by his declara- 
tions in the Miller case. 


Secret service officers guarding 
President Roosevelt arrested a suspi- 
cious character at Sagamore Hill. 


The world’s pacing record was re- 
duced to 1.57 by Prince Alert at the 
Empire City track, New York City. 

Lewis Nixon is being brought to 
the front as a compromise nominee 
by Tammany for Mayor of New 
York. 


Impeachment proceedings were 
brought against Theodore Shaffer, 
president of the Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers’ Union. 


William Hepburn Russell resigned 
as New York City Commissioner of 
Accounts in order to oppose Mayor 
Low’s re-election. ¢ 

The trial of James H. Tillman, 
charged with the murder of N. C. 
Gonzales, at Columbia, S. C., began 
yesterday (28th). 

John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers 
and others are made parties to a 
$100,000 damage suit on account of 
the union hat label. 


Senator Morgan says the isthmian 
canal will be built by the Nicaragua 
route; that it is mandatory upon 
President Roosevelt. 


Government officials and represen- 
tatives of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany think Colombia acted in bad 
faith in rejecting the treaty. 


A club was formed to boom Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst and se- 
cure for him, if possible, the nomina- 
tion for President on the Democratic 
ticket. 

Two freight trains, one on the 
Southern and the other on the A. C. 
L., collided near Portsmouth; one 
man was killed and another seriously 
injured. 

The appointment of Reshid Pasha, 
the deposed Vali of Beirut, as Vali 
of Brusa, and Turkey’s slowness in 
settling American claims, create dis- 
satisfaction. 


Representative Richardson, of 
Alabama, says he is not in sympathy 
with the proposed agitation for the 
repeal of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. 


The Weather Bureau reported con- 
ditions very favorable for picking 
cotton; heavy rains in Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida have injured 
the staple in those States. 


The Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration of Labor considered the case 
of W. A. Miller, who was reinstated 
in the Government Printing Office by 
order of President Roosevelt. 


A conference between President 
Roosevelt and the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in reference to the attitude of the 
Administration toward labor unions 
is expected to take place this week. 





The Farmers’ National Congress. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 24.— 
The Farmers National Congress 
closed its annual meeting here to- 
night. The farmers will not urge 
much specific national legislation 
this year, contenting themselves with 
generalities. A set of resolutions 
favoring the extension of rural free 
delivery and the parcels post system, 
a postal telegraph system and postal 
savings banks, was adopted. The ad- 
mission of Oklahoma as a State is 
favored by the congress. 

Other resolutions adopted were: 
Favoring a classified enumeration of 
farms and farm products every five 
years; recommending that each State 
pay the expenses of delegates to the 
congress; favoring the adoption of 
the referendum, the election of 
United States Senators by direct 
vote, and the sending of a set of five 
delegates to the coming meeting of 
the National Federation at Chicago. 

An anti-trust resolution was also 
put through after much deliberation. 
The resolution was mild, calling for 
stricter legislation against combina- 
tions known as trusts, and the en- 
forcement of existing laws against 
them. 

A resolution favoring reciprocity 
with Canada was finally killed, and 
the question of a ship subsidy found 
no supporters in the Congress this 
session. > 

Milwaukee and Richmond are bid- 
ders for the next meeting. The 
question will be settled by the exec- 
utive committee. 





Half a Billion a Year to Cotton Growers. 


When the wheat crop or the corn 
crop is below the normal yield, in 
part at least, substitutes can be pro- 
vided, but for cotton there is no 
substitute. After it has left the 
field, it affords employment in its 
manufacture to over a _ million op- 
eratives, besides the hundreds of 
thousands employed in the making 
of machinery and in other work con- 
nected with this industry. The eapi- 
tal invested in the cotton-manufac- 
turing interests of the world has 
been estimated to exceed two billion 
dollars. The world’s production of 
eotton has averaged, for the last six 
years, 13,470,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each, of which the South has pro- 
duced during that time an average 
of 10,023,000 bales, or 75 per cent. 
The South is now producing an aver- 
age of about ten and a half million 
bales a year. The largest crop which 
it ever raised was 11,274,840 bales, 
in 1898; but owing to the very low 


| prices then prevailing, its value was 


the smallest for any year since 1878. 
In that year the yield was 5,074,155 
bales, but this gave to the cotton- 
planters of the South $236,586,000, 
while the eleven million-bale crop of 
twenty years later brought $282,- 
772,000. From the low prices of 
1898 there was a sharp rally, and the 
crop of 1900, running to ten and a 
third million bales, was valued at 
$494,567,000, and that of the follow- 
ing year at $452,000,000. To these 
figures should be added the value of 
the seed, now averaging about $80,- 
000,000 a year, making the true value 
of the cotton crop to the farmers 
during the last two or three years 
between $500,000,000 and $575,000,- 
000 a year.—F rom “The Cotton Crop 
of To-Day,” by Richard H. Edmonds, 
in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for September. 





OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 





New Developments in Public Affairs 
Discussed by Our Washington Cor- 
respondence. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

On September 22, at midnight, the 
Panama Canal treaty expired by 
limitation. Any further negotia- 
tions looking to the construction 
of an isthmian canal by the Panama 
route will have to be begun de novo. 
The most authentic information 
from Bogota is to the effect that the 
several candidates who will stand 
for election to the Presidency in 
December killed the treaty through 
a sort of “dog-in-the-manger” policy. 
The aspiring candidates fear that, 
were the treaty to be ratified and the 
proposed $10,000,000 paid to Colum- 
bia during the Marropuin adminis- 
tration, Marropuin would utilize the 
fund to perpetuate his tenure of 
office. Each of the other candidates 
is afraid to see the treaty ratified 
until he is certain of his own elec- 


tion and, therefore, all worked 
against the convention. It is pre- 
dicted by Dr. Herran, the Colum- 


bian charge d’affairs in Washing- 
ton, however, that negotiations will 
be renewed later, probably as soon 
as a President is elected. 

WHY NOT THE NICARAGUA ROUTE ? 


Under the circumstances the ques- 
tion is being asked, why does not the 
President immediately turn to Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica and nego- 
tiate a treaty whereby a canal may 
be built through their territory? 
To those who know, the reason is 
simple. Neither the President nor 
any of his advisers believes that 
the Nicaraguan route is at all prac- 
ticable. It is true that the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission first re- 
ported in favor of that route, but 
that was a bluff. The representa- 
tive of the Panama Canal Company 
refused to set a definite price on his 
company’s property and_ instead, 
submitted an inwentory showing 
that the property had cost at least 
$109,000,000. Admiral Walker and 
the other members of the commis- 
sion countered with a report favor- 
ing the Nicaraguan route and inci- 
dentally stating that the Panama 
Company’s property was not worth 
over $40,000,000. That brought the 
Frenchmen to time and they prompt- 
ly offered their property for $40,- 
000,000. Then Admiral Walker re- 
vised his report and declared in favor 
of this Panama route. All this is 
appreciated by Colombia, which coun- 
try also appreciates that it has a 
monopoly and is therefore thorough- 
ly independent. The Spooner bill 
provided that in case the Panama 
route could not be obtained the canal 
was to be built by the Nicaraguan 
route, but Mr. Spooner was simply 
carrying out the previous bluff. He 
knows, as does every other member 
of the Senate, save Senator Morgan, 
that it will be impossible ever to 
construct a canal there. 

OUR ENORMOUS PENSION BILL. 

There is at least some indication 
that the burdens of the pension sys- 
tem have passed the high water 





| 
mark, and, in the near future, are 
to be materially lessened, unless, of 
course, Congress sees fit, as it has 
so often in the past, to broaden the 
scope of the pension laws. Accord- 
ing to the report of Pension Com- 
missioner Ware for the last fiscal] 
year, the number of pensioners op 
the rolls on June 30, 1903, was 996,- 
445 as against 999,446 on June 30, 
1902, this being the first material] 
decrease since the system suffered 
that startling expansion provided by 
the Department Act of June, 1890, 
This decrease occurred, too, from 
natural causes, deaths in the ranks 
of the old soldiers and their depend- 
ents, etc., and notwithstanding tiv 
fact that 44,487 new names were add- 
ed to the rolls. The cost to the coun- 
try of the pension system remains 
about the same, the figures for the 
past year having been $141,752,870, 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, 
Mr. Ware estimates .that within a 
decade the total cost of disburse- 
ments and administration will fall to 
or below $120,000,000, and that, in 
the absence of another war, the 
cost thereafter will decrease rapidly. 
There is another encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation in that while 
the aggregate disbursements for pen- 
sions are decreasing the population 
of the country is rapidly increasing, 
as is also the commerce and industry 


of the nation, so that the propor- , 


tionate cost per capita is decreasing 
rapidly. Mr. Ware calls attention to 
the fact that the pension burden has 
decreased in ten years from $2.24 per 
$1,000 of taxable wealth to $1.32 per 
$1,000, and predicts that in ten years 
more the burden will be searcely no- 
ticed. 
THE LATEST IN THE POSTOFFICE 
SCANDAL. 


An indictment and arrest, in some 
respects the most important of the 
entire postoffice investigation, has 
been made public within the past 
week. It is that of State Senator 
George E. Green, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., who was chairman of the 
Republican committee of his county, 
a close friend of Chairman Dunn, 
of the State Republican Committee, 
and a protege of President Roosevelt. 
The indictment of Green has re- 
moved the last possibility of doubt 
as to the earnestness with which 
Bristow is pursuing this investiga- 
tion, and the sincerity with which the 
President is supporting Bristow’ 
efforts to purge the Postoffice De- 
partment of rascality and to punish 
those guilty of offering bribes to gov- 
ernment officials. The indictment 
rendered against Green was also 
against George W. Beavers, former 
Superintendent of the Division of 
Salaries and Allowances, and showed 
that Green had paid to Beavers 10 
per cent commission on all the 
Bundy time clocks purchased by the 
Department. These clocks cost the 
Government from $105 to $125 each, 
and it is estimated that Beavers 
made approximately $15,000 by the 
transaction. The indictment of two 
former officials connected with the 
Law Division of the department, an 
of a former official connected wit 
the Money Order Division, together 
with some further bills against offici- 
als already indicted, are expected 
soon, and the investigation proper 
will be brought to a close about Oc- 
tober 1. ne 

Washington, D. O., Sept. 26, 1903. 
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~ STATE NEWS 


—_—— 

FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 

Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 








The State University opened with 
550 students enrolled, the largest 
number in its history. 

Henderson will vote on the ques- 
tion of a dispensary and distilleries 
at an election to be held October 20. 

A first-class hotel for negroes, is to 
be opened in Asheville October 1. 
Noah Murrough will be the proprie- 
tor. 

The enrollment of students at 
Trinity College and Trinity Park 
High School is now the largest in 
its history, over 400. . 

Superintendent J. W. Jenkins, of 
the Methodist Orphanage in Raleigh, 
says there are over 200 applications 
for admission on file. In one day 
there were seventeen. 

The grand jury at Tarboro found 
a true bill for murder against Dr. 
Julian M. Baker for the killing of 
Dr. H. T. Bass on the main street 
of Tarboro last March. 


A Greensboro man says that the 
Whiteoaks Mill that the Cones are 
building in that city will have a 
pay-roll of $750,000 a year. The mill 
will have 120,000 spindles. 

‘Dump” King, the negro supposed 
to have been the accomplice of Alf. 
Daniels in the murder of Mr. F. G. 
Simmons last week, has been arrest- 
ed in Onslow County and taken to 
Trenton jail. 


A number of Rowan County farm- 
ers have formed a wood trust. They 
have signed a pledge that they will 
not sell below a certain price fixed, 
which is a considerable advance on 
current figures. 


Lenoir News: The committee who 
have been going over the books and 
papers of ex-Sheriff Boyd find a 
shortage of near $6,000 after deduct- 
ing all available uncollected taxes 
still on the books. 


Twenty-four additional rural free 
delivery carriers went on in North 
Carolina September 1. The total in 
the State is now 391. They will re- 
ceive $240,000 a year for their sal- 
aries from the Government. 


Winston-Salem special, 23rd: John 
W. Hanes, one of Winston-Salem’s 
wealthiest and most infiuential busi- 
ness men died of heart trouble this 
morning at Atlantic City, N. J., at 
the age of fiftv-three years. 


Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
cer: Saturday was the largest cot- 
ton day Wadesboro has had this sea- 
son. The number of bales weighed 
was 215, and the amount of cash paid 
to the farmers for the staple was 
about $12,000. 


A Washington, D. C., special says: 
Charges have been filed with the 
Postoffice Department against Post- 
master J. D. Massey, of Smithfield, 
and an inspector has been sent to 
make an investigation. Gross im- 
moral conduct is the charge made 
against the postmaster. 





A colored carriage driver in Char- 
lotte was hauled to court last week 
in a suit for damages for failure to 
carry a lady to the depot in time to 
catch a train after he had agreed to 
do so. He had to pay $15 and the 
costs of the action. 

Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist, 
says the prevalence of asthracnose, 
a fungus disease of cotton, is becom- 
ing alarming in North Carolina. It 
is a disease which causes the shed- 
ding of leaves, forms and the rot- 
ting of the smaller bolls. 


Statesville Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
Mr. Samuel Archer, who has 
interested himself and other farmers 
around in raising sheep, has bought 
400 acres of land, in Cool Spring 
Township, from Mr. N. P. Watt and 
will establish a sheep ranch on it. 
He paid $5,000 for the farm. 


The North Carolina Land and 
Timber Company, doing business in 
Madison County, went into the hands 
of a receiver Saturday. The liabili- 
ties are over $600,000 and the assets 
are large. The failure is the largest 
that has occurred in the Western 
part of the State in recent years. 

Col. Olds: The representative of 
the American Tobacco Company 
here says that owing to the diversi- 
fication of crops in this section the 
tobacco growers are able to hold their 
leaf, but he does not think those east 
of here are so fortunate, as they 
depended upon tobacco and cotton 
and did not grow so much grain or 
other supplies. 


Col. Olds: There are now seven 
branches of the Audubon Society. 
The one here is actively at work 
against violators of the game laws. 
To-day a warrant was issued for a 
man who a few days ago killed a 
wild turkey. The warrant is issued 
upon a affidavit of the county game 
warden. 


ver: 


Kinston Free Press: Mr. J. W. 
Hood, of Jones County, reports a 
very fine yield of corn on his farm. 
He says that he has about ten acres 
of land planted in an improved corn 
from which he expects to make 
some fifteen or twenty barrels per 
acre. Several of the talks bear six 
ears a piece and some bear nine ears 
a piece. The general run is from 
two to nine ears. 


The Southern Field says it is 
claimed that the result of thorough 
prospecting of the granite forma- 
tion in the neighborhood of Salis- 
bury, warrants the assertion 
that it will yield the finest genuine 
pink granite in the United States. 
A block of this stone was recently 
shipped to San Francisco where it 
will be used in the new Government 
building. 

Stanly Enterprise: North Caro- 
lina always does her share and is 
again at the head on a matter that 
may please Roosevelt himself. We 
refer to Dr. Henry Smathers, who 
at the opening of the present term 
of Ruthehrford College matriculated 
thirteen of his nineteen sons and 


daughters in that institution. He 
recently moved there to educate his 
children and is evidently carrying 
out his original intention. 





Raleigh Cor. Messenger: It really 
seems that a very large proportion 
of the people of this State would 
about as soon have small-pox as not. 
They will not take any precautions, 
by means of vaccination, unless 
forced to do so by a policeman, or a 
deputy sheriff, and so it comes about 
that this disease is even now, in this 
time of year, which is not its fa- 
vorite season, widely scattered over 
the State. There will be a vast num- 
ber of cases when the cold weather 
sets in. 

Rocky Mount Motor: The Atlanta 
Consitution publishes statistics show- 
ing the birth rate in the States and 
makes a comparison between the 
Southern and Northern States, which 
shows about a third greater number 
of births proportionately for the 
Southern, and comments that there 
is no race suicide in the South. 
North Carolina leads all the States 
in percentage with 33.7, except Indi- 
an Territory, which has 34.6. North 
Carolina, all round, is undoubtedly 
the most productive State of them 
all. 


Roxboro Courier: A few years 
ago Winston had more than forty 


tobacco factories and to-day she has 


less than a dozen. What did it? The 
American Tobacco Company. Now 


if this company has the power to 
foree firms, which have been in the 
business and making money for a 
number of years to either sell out to 
them or be run out, what show have 
the small concerns without either an 
established trade or the money neces- 
sary to build up a trade, to succeed ? 
Any business will 


man answer, 


none. 

A Raleigh special says: It is very 
evident now that there is going to be 
a very interesting contest between 
Hoke Justice for the 
Western Supreme Court Judgeship. 
Both are superb men. Judge Hoke 
has for years been considered one of 
the finest judges North Carolina has 
ever had. 


Judge and 


Judge Justice was one of 
the best liked and soundest men ever 
in a North Carolina Legislature. It 
is due probably to him more than 
any other man that the time for the 
of voters under the 
grandfather clause was extended to 
1908. 

Statesville Landmark: The Audu- 
bon law passed by the last Legisla- 
ture for the protection of birds is 
very strict and people who disregard 
it are getting into trouble. Some 
days ago Mr. Geo. W. Anthony, a 
prominent citizen of Alamance 
County, saw a lot of swallows take 
refuge in a chimney during a storm. 
He covered the top of the chimney 
with a wire screen and then set straw 
afire in the fire-place. In a few mo- 
ments 246 birds had killed. 
The occurrence was published in the 


preparation 


been 


newspapers as an interesting piece 
of news. A game warden—one of 
the fellows appointed to look after 
the enforcement of the Audubon law 
—dropped over into Alamance, haled 
Mr. Anthony before a ’squire and had 
him bound to court under a bond of 
$100. Better let the birds alone if 


you don’t want to get into trouble. 





Raleigh Post: The contract has 
been let for the construction of the 
Pamlico, Oriental and Western Rail- 
road. This road was chartered by the 
last Legislature. It will run from 
New Bern to a point in Pamlico 
County, fifty-five miles distant, at 
least that much of it is provided for 
in the contract which was let yester- 
day. Mr. H. R. Bryan, Jr., and Mr. 
O. H. Guion are among the parties 
interested in the new road. . The con- 
tract was awarded to the W. A. Cul- 
len Construction Company, of New 
York. The W. W. Mills Lumber 
Company, of Raleigh, has secured 
the contract to furnish 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber for building the railroad 
bridge across Neuse River at New 
Bern. 


Dunn Cor. Post: Between 5,000 
and 6,000 patriotic North Carolin- 
ians thronged this thriving and pro- 
gressive little city to-day to join the 
citizens of Dunn in their celebra- 
tion of the advent of the Cape Fear 
and Northern Railway. The states- 
men, merchants, professional men 
and farmers stood simply amazed at 
the that has been 
wrought, as it were in a single day, 
in the old county of Harnett. They 
little dreamed that in the trip from 
Apex to Dunn they would traverse 
a section teeming with thrift and 
industry, a line of road just thirty- 
six miles long, yet along which over 
$300,000 has been invested in suc- 
cessful enterprises within less than 
five years, not to speak of the build- 
ing of the town of Duke, a most mar- 
velous example of what capital can 
do in the heart of the forest in only 
five months. 


transformation 





As to the Boll Weevil in North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Clafence H. Poe, 
‘leigh, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Poe:—I had determined 
to write to you concerning the Mex- 
ican boll-weevil reports when your 
card came asking my opinion. No, 
I do not credit the reports that the 
insect is in this State, but I am open 
to conviction, and invite all to send 
me specimens of any pest which they 
suspect is boll-weevil. If the pest is 
in the State the truth should be made 
known at once, but the promiscuous 
circulation of unfounded rumors 
upon a subject as serious as this, is 
sure to do much harm. I hope that 
the editor of the Monroe Journal, or 
his corespondent, will at once send 
me some specimens of the suspected 
insect in order that the matter may 


be settled. Should it prove to be the 
true boll-weevil, I will at once make 
the fact known through your col- 
umns. Should I not make such an 
announcement, you may know that 
the report has not been sustained. 

There is every indication that the 
Mexican boll-weevil will eventually 
spread throughout the Cotton Belt, 
but I do not believe that it will ap- 
pear in North Carolina for several 
years yet to come. So far as I have 
learned, it is still apparently con- 
fined (in the United States) to cer- 
tain limited areas in’ Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agri- 

culture, Raleigh, N. C. 


Editor, Ra- 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Eternal Goodness.* 


Oh, friends, with whom my feet have 
trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 
Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 








I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logie linked and strong 
I weigh as one who dreads dissent 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought ? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 


The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the 
ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise his justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem. 

Ye seek a King; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 
I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 
More than your schoolmen _ teach, 
within 
Myself, alas, I know; 
Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies; 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. » 


Yet in the maddening maze of things 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings— 

I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of his hate; I know 
His goodness and his love. 


I dimly guess, from blessings known, 
Of greater out of sight, 
And, with the chastened psalmist, 
own 
His judgments, too, are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he ean do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain 

The bruised reed he will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 





* This is No. 148 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
greisive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alre’dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, and others, 


‘in the box. 





No offering of my own I have 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts he gave 
And plead his love for love. 


And so beside the Silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I eannot drift 
Beyond his love and eare. 


Oh, brothers, if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way! 


And thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on thee! 
—John Greanleaf Whittier. 





Rural Delivery Disappointed Him. 

Esquire Jacob S. Little is the vet- 
eran rural free delivery carrier in 
Union County, and it is a safe guess 
to say that there is not a better one 
in the United States. ’Suire Little’s 
amiable eyes twinkle very brightly 
as he tells the story of a darkey who 
put up a mail box on his route when 
the route was opened up. 

“Dis is a free d’livery mail, hain’t 
it?” asked the darkey. 

“Yes,” replied ’Squire Little, “I 
deliver your mail free if you put up 
a box.” 

The next day the box was up. For 
two weeks the old darkey watched the 
Final- 
ly he halted the carrier and wanted 
to know why he hadn’t put any mail 
He was told that none 
had come for him. This puzzled the 
old fellow. 

“Why don’t you subscribe for a pa- 
per 2” asked ’Squire Little, “and then 
you'll get mail.” 

“T ’lowed dis wus er free d’livery, 
and if hits free I’se ’titled ter papers 
same as anybody else,” was the an- 
swer, and it was sometime before the 
expectant darkey could be made to 
understand that the government 
didn’t subscribe for newspapers and 
send them to him free. When he did 
understand his disgust was great. 

The next day when ’Squire Little 
went by the old darkey’s box, it had 
been smashed into a thousand splin- 
ters.—Monroe Journal. 


box daily, but no mail came. 





John Greenleaf Whittier. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, “the 
Quaker poet,” reformer and editor, 
was born at Haverhill, Mass., Decem- 
ber 17, 1807, and died at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., September 7, 1892. He 
is universally considered once of 
America’s greatest writers, his works 
ranking with those of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Poe, Bryant and Lowell. 
Whittier has been called “the prophet 
poet of America,” for his lines 
breathe forth a spirit of devotion 
and religious exaltation as well as 
the most fervid patriotism. He was 
prominent among the anti-slavery 
agitators. Among the best known of 


the works of Whittier are “Snow- 


Bound,” “In War-Time,” “Maud 
Muller” and “Barbara Frietchie.” 
—Selected. 


eosin 





Abuse of Drugs by the Laity. 


The departments of medicine that 
have made the greatest progress dur- 
ing the last decade are surgery and 
preventive medicine. Along these 
two lines work has been accomplished 
that will survive throughout the cir- 
cling zones of the earth as long as 
the world rolls round or light or heat 


comes from the solar system. The 
average life of mankind has_ been 
lengthened three years during the 


last fifty. The last century has wit- 
nessed the abolition of many of the 
and fatal 
Small pox, diptheria, yellow fever, 
sepsis and rabies have been shorn of 


most dreaded diseases. 


their power to kill, and we stand to- 
day on the borderland that promises 
the most marvelous revelations con- 
eerning cancer and consumption, the 
germs causing them having been iso- 
lated and demonstrated, and to kill 
them without injuring the patient 
will be the coming glory in store for 
the physician of the immediate fu- 
ture. This will mark the mightiest 
epoch in human history. 
ABUSE OF SURGERY. 

Surgery has invaded with impunity 
every cavity of the body and under 
ideal asepsis (which simply means 
cleanliness), the surgeon of to-day 
without compunction or hesitation 
and with wonderful results, rushes in 
“where angels fear to tread,” but the 
writer desires to emphasize the fact 
that entirely too much surgery is be- 
ing indulged in. Every tyro who can 
locate his own heart jumps into the 
arena of surgery and, brandishing his 
bloody knife, attracts the attention 
of the gullible and unthinking world, 
and his surgery is the opprobium of 
the medical age. The graves of his 
victims carpet the earth so that no 
man can number them. But this in no 
way detracts from the glory of the 
real surgeon, he who is’ thoroughly 
grounded in a knowledge of the 
causes, indications and technique of 
surgery, sustained both by a_ con- 
scientious regard‘ for his patient’s 
life and rights and by an abiding 
faith in aa avenging God if he sheds 
a drop of human blood except to 
save. All of this has been accom- 
plished by an enthusiasm and sacred 
devotion to duty by the medical fac- 
ulty that excites the admiration and 
claims the gratitude of the world. 
No body of men can so well dispense 
with lofty dome and clever sculpture 
to establish their posthumous fame. 

TOO MUCH MEDICINE. 


But what shall be said of the laity 
and their requirements of the medi- 
eal profession? I am not unmindful 
of the truth that the doctors are re- 
sponsible for the innumerable ab- 
surdities that have taken hold of the 
public mind, and for their child-like 
faith in the all-sufficieney of the cur- 


ative properties of drugs. Truth is 
a laggard; falsehood will travel a 


hundred miles while truth is getting 
a start. 

Too much has been claimed for 
drugs and it will be well with the 
people when they have come to un- 
derstand that no bottle ever did con- 
tain or ever will contain the elixir of 
life. To change an organically di- 





seased condition into a healthy one 
has always been and will forever re- 
main beyond the power of therapey. 
tics. To illustrate, if an eye is gone, 
it cannot be restored; if a finger jg 
off, it cannot be replaced; if a heart 
valve is destroyed, it will never he 
If a brain cell, a kidney 
cell, a liver cell or the normal physio. 


revived. 


logical condition of any viscera hag 
been organically destroyed, all the 
drugs that have been compounded 
since the beginning of the world haye 
not the power to restore it, so the 
reader can well understand the mate. 
rial difference between a diseased or. 
gan and a deranged function. For 
the first we ean do practically noth- 
ing of a curative nature; for the see. 
ond, we can assist nature who may 
restore the function. 


DRUGS ARE NOT ALL-POWERFUL. 


The laity has been inveigled into 
the belief that drugs are all power- 
ful and depending upon such erro- 
neous idea, they have proceeded for 
generations to dope, drug and svwill 
medicine until it has become neces- 
sary to furnish 300,000 doctors to 
prescribe and $350,000,000 invested 
-apital to supply the medicines that 
people demand. It takes more money 
to furnish drugs for imaginary ills 
than it does to run the regular ma- 
chinery of the national government 
along economical lines. There is 
hardly a dining room in America 
that has not a dose glass and a bottle 
of medicine. 

The people want medicine for bald 
head and gray hair, to make fat and 
to lose fat, to make them sleep and 
to keep them awake, to make them 
drunk and to sober them up, to revi- 
talize and to devitalize. They take 
medicine to warm them up and to 
cool them off, to stay the ravages of 
age and stop the coloring of the yel- 
low leaf; medicine to bleach, medi- 
eine to take wrinkles out, medicine 
to make them tough and medicine to 
make them tender, medicine to 
soothe and medicine to stimulate. Six 
hundred millions of anti-constipation 
pills are sold yearly in America 
though every intelligent physician 
knows that no drug ever heard of can 
do anything for the habit except to 
make it worse. People want love 
powders and hoodoo drops. It is a 
fad as wide as the horizon of human 
hope. Rich and poor, wise and fool- 
ish, lean and fat, black and white, 
large and small, sick and _ healthy 
want drugs rubbed in and on them, 
with needles, injections, by the 
mouth, by plasters, salves, tablets, 
pills and tinctures. 

Finally I believe the world will be 
peopled by a race made up of copper 
stomachs on stilts, with spoons and 
troughs where they may stand from 
cradle to grave and guzzle and swill 
till kingdom come. 


BETTER ‘‘ THROW THE PHYSIC TO 
THE DOGS ’”’ 


Better that they throw medicine to 
the dogs and have none of it than to 
be forever destroying every normal 
and vital function by, medicine pre- 
scribed without any definite idea of 
the indications or their effect. 

The strenuous life has filled Ameri- 
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ca with dyspeptics and neutrotomics 
and a vicious idea among mothers to 
eurtail the number of children has 
filed our land with suffering and in- 
curable women. There is no remedy 
in the drug store for these people. 
Remove the cause and the effect will 
Every day I am‘ asked for 
medicine for teething babies. Teeth- 
ing has no more to do with making 
a baby sick than the color of its hair. 
THESE ARE BETTER THAN MEDICINE 


subside. 


People everywhere when not feeling 
well should surround themselves with 
better sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tions, with comforts such as are now 
within reach of all, cool water, pure 
water and screens, less meat, more 
well cooked and wholesome vege- 
tables, a season of rest every year, 
come what may; less whiskey, more 
sleep, fewer crimes against the home, 
purer lives, less work and more play, 
and and absolute rejection of the 
strenuous life. 

Twenty-seven years of active prac- 
tice has convinced me that if I had 
only written prescriptions for those 
who really need medicine, and for 
whom medicine unaided could really 
have been curative, they could have 
not been one-tenth of one per cent 
of the total. Medicines can ease pain, 
cause sleep and control the great 
emunctories. Beyond that they are 
impotent and harmful, substituting 
an artificial make-shift for a normal 
physiological condition. 

If space were allowed me I would 
be glad to discuss the diseases and 
their causes that are undermining the 
vital forces of America and filling the 
asylums, the jails and the graves, 
conditions that should the general 
government refuse to control for an- 
other century, well eventuate in the 
creation of the most degenerate race 
of people ever known to inhabit the 
earth. Whiskey and nameless vices, 
the inter-marrying of the moral 
degenerates and the mentally and 
physically defective, will vindicate by 
and by, the teaching, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.’”—Dr. V. P. 
Armstrong, Dallas, Texas, in Texas 
Farm and Ranch. 





From Bad to Worse. 


Village Druggist—I understand 
the church committee has decided to 
raise your salary. 

Village Parson.—Well, I hope it 
isn’t true. 

Village Druggist—Why, man, are 
you crazy ? 

Village Parson.—No; but I will be 
if I have to collect a larger salary. I 
have trouble enough collecting the 
small salary they pay me now.—Chi- 
eago News. 





The Frenchman did not know all 
about the English language. 

“T vould like to come see ver’ 
much. In fact, I vould have came, 
only I thought you vere ver’ busy. I 
do not like to cockroach upon your 
time.” 

“Not ‘cockroach,” that’s not right. 
You should say ‘encroach, encroach.” 

“Aha, that is it, ‘hencroach, hen- 
croach.” I see. I have got de gender 
of de verb wrong.”—C. Stratton in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





The New Bern Defaulter a Degenerate. 


“Oh, speculation is only a detail 
so far as the cause is concerned. 
Dewey was a degenerate. Yes, I mean 
just that. I have known him for many 
years. I knew him when he was more 
interested in Y. M. C. A. work and 
the Methodist church than in any- 
thing else. He would do to tie to,then. 
But his real downfall is to be dated 
from the time that he quit the Y. M, 
C. A. and learned to dance and play 
poker. He did everything well, by 
He was a strong and useful 
foree in the church, and he learned 
to play one of the smoothest poker 
games that anybody ever went up 
against. 


the way. 


“Any man who learns to be one of 
the boys after he is twenty-five years 
old will bear watching. The world 
places faith in the worst sort of a 
dissipated man who reforms, but no- 
body ean afford to have confidence in 
a man who has been good through 
his youth and deliberately learns the 
way of naughtiness after he is the 
full measure of a man and the head 
of a family. Dewey’s embezzlement, 
or degeneration in a financial way, 
practically began about the time he 
learned to waltz. 

“But anything 
and he had the confidence of every 
man, woman and child in New Bern 
who knew him. He was a big-hearted, 
gentle sort of a fellow, but entirely 
too much of a lady. Why, he was 
the best dressmaker in New Bern and 
he could make every part of a wo- 
man’s dress—bottom to top, inside 
and outside.”—Interview in Charlotte 
Observer. 


nobody suspected 





A Definition of a Definition. 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, moun- 
tainous and graybearded, used the 
word “intrinsic” in a speech before 
a committee. 

“Here,” interrupted Senator 
Mitchell, of Oregon, “you didn’t use 
the word right.” 

“What word?” asked Senator Stew- 
art. 

“Why, ‘intrinsic.’ ” 

“Ves, I did: 

“Webster doesn’t say so.” 

“Webster? What Webster 2?” 

“Now, see here,” growled Stewart, 
“T am tired of having that book 
quoted at me. Why, every schoolboy 
knows it is a mere jumble of words.” 
—Selected. 





Durable. 


“Was his marriage a success?” “T 
should say it was. He has tried to 
secure a divorce in South Dakota, 
New York, Oklahoma, and England, 
and his marriage still holds.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 





There is civilization, enlighten- 
ment and economy in good roads. 
Good roads lead to prompt and steady 
attendance upon church services, 
school-room duties, neighborly inter- 
course and social advancement. Bad 
roads lead to profanity, worry, trials 
and tribulations and _ the loss of 
teams, vehicles, patience, opportuni- 
ties for good markets and lots of 
time. 





SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President. The 
full address will be given to all who are in- 
—" when only the initials appear in 
print. 

Each correspondent should enclose stamp 
for reply. 








Have you had a kinduess shown? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Tillin keaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on. 





The President’s Letter. 


Sunshine, either literal or figura- 
tive, is one of the most beneficial 
things in the world. The light of 
sunshine puts strength into all grow- 
ing things and the sunshine of good 
cheer puts courage and happiness and 
love into people’s hearts. 

Possibly one of the best things 
about the Sunshine Society is that is 
is not a charitable organization. Its 
guiding thought is to make people 
happy. Its spirit is that of giving in 
such a way as to ereate a desire to 
give in turn, whenever there is an 
opportunity. It seems to have no 
boundary lines and to be as wide- 
spread in its effects as the sunlight 
itself. 

* * * 

Now isn’t it lovely that we are go- 
ing to have a Sunshine column in our 
Progressive Farmer? It simply 
proves their right to their name. It 
shows that they really are “progres- 
sive,” and shows also that they are 
not simply interested in how to get 
the most and best out of the soil, how 
to organize so that the tillers of the 
soil may make the best of their ad- 
vantages, but that The Progressive 
Farmer is interested in each and 
every one of its readers individually. 
That they want us, farmers wives, not 
only to know how to be good cooks, 
good butter makers, good egg col- 
lectors, but they want us also to be 
happy. 

* * * 

You know the old recipe for hap- 
piness was to try and make others so. 
Well, it can’t have that effect and be 
all one sided, but if all of us will try 
and “pass it on” it can’t fail to strike 
each one of us some time, ean it? 
Who will join us? You promise, if 
you can, to do one kind act within a 
month of the time you give your 
name. There are no money fees or 
dues. This is all, you just “pass on” 
all “good cheer” you can. Isn’t it 
lovely ? 

* * a 

Now I had a letter this week from 
Mrs. A. W., of Mitchell County, a 
dear Sunshiner, who is always bring- 
ing happiness to all she can. Her 
mother died nine years ago. Since 
then she has been a “shut in,” never 
having known a well day in all that 
time. 


bd 


Husband, children, all gone 
before, her last sister “passing over” 
last January. She lives on a seven 
hundred acre farm and alone, except- 
ing for the tenant people who work 
the farm on shares and a woman who 
takes personal care of her. Yet she 
writes beautiful, cheery letters. I 
wish you could read the one she wrote 
me, writing it propped up in bed. | 





Her mother was a King’s Daughter 
and had the little silver cross badge 
on when buried. Her sister was a 
King’s Daughter and a Sunshiner, 
and had both badges on her when they 
laid her to rest. 

Among other good things in her 
letter she enclosed me a four leaf 
clover. An omen for our North Car- 
olina Sunshine. This is what .she 
wrote about it: 

THE FOUR LEAVED CLOVER. 


“T know a place where the sun is like 


gold, 

And the cherry blooms burst like 
snow 

And down underneath is the loveliest 


nook 
Where the . four-leaved  clovers 
grow. 


“One leaf is for hope, and one for 
faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put in another for luck; 
If you search you will find where 
they grow. 


“But you must have hope and you 
must have faith, 
You must love and be strong: and 
So, 
If you work, if you wait, you will 
find the place 
Where the four-leaved 
grow.” 


clovers 


Mrs. W.’s address will be given to 
any of our farmers wives or daugh- 
ters who would like to write her a 
good, cheery, sisterly letter, and thus 
lessen her loneliness. 

* * * 

We want farmer’s wife or 
daughter to join our “Progressive 
Farmer Sunshine Club.” There is 
“good cheer” in the way of some mag- 
azines and books at headquarters, to 
be passed on. A year of “Christian 
Heralds” 

Also there has been some quilt 
pieces donated that we don’t know 
just where to place. We would rath- 
er send them some place where they 
are making a quilt for some charity; 
still charity begins at home and if 
there is some one you know of who 
needs these patches, we would like 
them to have them. 

Then there is the prettiest kimona 
pattern, bias seam down the back, 
medium size, which will be sent to 


any one paying postage thereon. 
* & 


every 


who would like them ? 





I must tell you about a very faith- 
ful Sunshiner. A man—yes, 
ean be This one 
though does not want his name given. 
But he had a sick neighbor who need- 
ed good womanly care and nursing. 
She did not have it, and could not 
get it; there was no one to take care 
So this 
man (and you know how all men hate 


men 


Sunshiners_ too. 


of her, and she was poor. 


to do housework, especially wash 
dishes; all I ever have seen, did, any 
way); well, this man sent his daugh- 
ter, who was his own house keeper 
over to take care of this sick woman, 
till she got well, and he did his own 
cooking and his own lonesome eat- 
ing; yes, and washed the dishes up 
nice and clean, at least they were 
that way when his daughter came 
home. 
you? 


IT think he was heroic; don’t 





“Let your religion be seen. Lamps 
do not talk, but they do shine.” 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


What I do and ever shall regret is the time 
which, while young, I lost in mere idleness and 
in doing nothing. This is the common effect of 
the inconsideracy of youth, against which I beg 
you will be most carefully upon your guard. The 
value of moments when immense, if 
well employed; if thrown away, their loss is irre- 
coverable. 
use, and that with much more pleasure than if 
unemployed.—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to His Son. 


east up is 


Every moment may be put to some 





Mr. McQuarrie’s letter on page 2 contains some 
good suggestions about sweet potato growing, 
but we think his fertilizer theories are rather ex- 
treme. On the contrary, we heartily endorse the 
article reprinted in this number under the title, 
“The Fertilizer Craze.” 





We direct especial attention to Entomologist 
Sherman’s advice to wheat-growers who have suf- 
fered heretofore from the ravages of the Hessian 
fly. Farmers who refuse to heed this warning will 
fly in the face of the proved facts of science and 
experience. Sow late and avoid the fly. 


ra 





Secretary Parker and Lecturer Cates are still 
at work for the Alliance in Edgecombe. “We find 
no trouble in the world reorganizing Subs,” says 
Mr. Parker. “And we are getting the very best 
farmers, too.” Mr. E. L. Daughtridge is presi- 
dent of one of the Subs organized last week; Mr. 
W. D. Joyner of another. A fuller reports will be 
given next week. 





Prof. Gerald McCarthy makes some timely sug- 
gestions in his letter on crimson clover. It is a 
great protection to land to have some crop grow- 
ing on it during winter, and many farmers in 
Central North Carolina find the grain yield so 
small as to discourage extensive sowing of wheat 
and oats. Try crimson clover. 





As to our Washington correspondent’s notice 
of cotton growing experiments in Africa, Mada- 
gascar and Guiana, we again repeat our conviction 
that these efforts need not frighten the Southern 
eotton farmer. Even if the experiments succeed, 
the increased consumption of cotton goods will 
undoubtedly keep pace with the increased produc- 
tion of cotton. 





Cotton has deteriorated much within the last 
month. For example, Mr. Jas. H. Pou, who in Au- 
gust expected to make 100 bales on his Johnston 
County farm, will now be satisfied with 75 bales. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, who has recently been over a 
number of cotton-growing counties, says the yield 
will not be over 75 or 80 per cent of last year’s; 
with an early frost it will be even smaller than 
this. 
every section. 


Two to three weeks late is the report from 





So the “exterminators” fail to exterminate, and 
But we 
do not credit the rumor, which we published last 
week only as a rumor, that this pest has appeared 
in Union and Mecklenburg Counties. There is 
good reason, however, for us to be interested in 
the plight of our Texas brethren, for thus far 
the weevil has gone steadily on from one farm to 


the boll weevil goes on his way rejoicing. 


another, and from one county to another, and 
many fear that, if not checked, it will spread 
over the entire Cotton Belt. But we believe that 
our scientists will soon discover some effective 
way of combating it. The United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture will probably get a special 
appropriation for this work at the next session 
of Congress. 





Everybody who had the pleasure of hearing 
Editor Bliss Perry’s polished and thoughtful ad- 
dress on “Indifferentism” at Trinity College com- 
mencement last June, should procure a copy of 
the Atlantic Monthly for September, in which the 
address is printed in full. Mr. Perry is ably sus- 
taining the Atlantie’s reputation for literary ex- 
cellence, and a number of especially interesting 
articles will appear in the next three or four num- 
bers of the magazine. Price, 35 cents a copy; $4 
a year. 





The Smithfield Herald of last week declares that 
one of our Superior Court judges is soiling the 
ermine and dishonoring our courts of justice by 
repeated sprees of drunkenness. This is indeed a 
serious charge, and if true, the Herald deserves 
eredit for its courage in reporting it. The peo- 
ple of the State cannot afford to tolerate such an 
offense against common deceney as drunkenness 
in a judge must ever be; reform, speedy and com- 
plete, or removal from _ office, should follow 
quickly. 





The Bulletin of the State Department of Agri- 
culture for May, 1903, has just been put to press 
by the public printers. It is devoted entirely to an 
exhaustive discussion of “The Relation of the 
Cattle Tick to the Cattle Industry,” by Dr. Tait 

3utler, State Veterinarian. This is a matter of 
vast«importance to the agricultural interests of 
the State, and this bulletin should be widely read, 
especially in those counties in which the work of 
tick extermination is being actively pushed. 

tick extermination is being actively pushed by the 
Department. 





Speaking of Mr. Ashley Horne’s advice in re- 
gard to holding cotton, we find that there is a 
general disposition on the part of the farmers to 
follow it. Since the speculators have been getting 
from 12 to 15 cents a pound, the producers are 
not inclined to sell for less than 10. The out- 
look for a large yield, the South over, is not near- 
ly so bright as it was a month ago. We observe 
that the Georgia Department of Agriculture last 
Thursday issued its report, placing the condition 
in that State at only 69 per cent of a full crop. 
The Government’s figure three weeks ago was 82. 





Look over the list of Farmers’ Bulletins, on 
page 3, mark those you wish to read, and ask your 
Congressman to send them to you. They are 
free; you pay taxes to have them printed, and you 
ought to use them as much as possible. The 
new edition of the “Special Report on Diseases of 
the Horse,” also mentioned on page 8, is another 
publication of great value to farmers. It is prob- 
able that the demand will be so great as to ex- 
haust the supply right speedily, and we advise 
every subscriber who wishes a copy to apply at 
once to his Representative. Bear in mind that 
application must be made to members of the last 
Congress in districts where the Representative 
was not re-elected last fall. 





Three news notes from the literary world are of 
especial interest to North Carolinians. First, Dr. 
Kdwin Mims, professor of English literature in 
Trinity College, has been selected by the very dis- 
criminating publishing house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., to write the biography of Sidney 
Lanier for its “American Men of Letters” series. 
Those who know Dr. Mims will rest assured that 
the firm has not mistaken his scholarship and 
ability. Another member of the Trinity faculty, 
Dr. John S. Bassett, professor of history, is pre- 
paring a life of Andrew Jackson. Dr. Bassett is 
not only a careful student and learned as a his- 
torian, but he has the dispassionate, judicial 
temperament so essential in work of this kind. 





His book will undoubtedly reflect credit on the 
State. The third bit of news is that Dr. C. Al- 
phonso Smith, professor of English literature in 
our State University, has prepared and published 
a text-book, a first book in grammar, for use in 
the publie schools. We have not seen a copy, but 
knowing Dr. Smith as we do, we are not surprised 
to learn that it is a work of unusual merit, and 
likely to win its way into the schools of many 
Southern States. 





We commend to our readers, and especially to 
our lady readers, the North Carolina Division of 
the Sunshine Society—The Progressive Farmer’s 
Sunshine Club. The objects of this Society are 
entirely praiseworthy, and it has neither admis- 
sion fee nor annual dues. 
simply promises to do some act of kindness within 
a month from his reception. We shall be glad to 
give Mrs. Ransier’s address to any who are in- 
terested. 


Each member whu joins 





And yet another eminent grandson of North 
Carolina has been discovered. This time it is 
Congressman John Sharpe Williams, of Missis- 
sippi, who is to be the Democratic leader on the 
floor of the House this winter. “Mr. Williams,” 
says Congressman Kluttz, “is a grand nephew of 
the late Louis Williams, of Yadkin County, who 
for twenty years was a _ Representative from 
North Carolina and by his length of continuous 
service was known as the Father of the House. 
Mr. Williams’ grandfather went from North 
Carolina and settled in Tennessee. On his moth- 
er’s side he is a descendant of William Sharpe, 
of Iredell County, who was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress.” 





THE DRUG HABIT. 


There is a world of truth—and most timely 
truth, too—in Dr. Armstrong’s letter in this num- 
ber on “The Abuse of Drugs by the Laity.” The 
Doctor feels very earnestly the truth of what he 
says; there is no mistaking the righteous indigna- 
tion of such sentences as these: 

“Rich and poor, wise and foolish, lean and fat, 
black and white, large and small, sick and healthy, 
want drugs rubbed in and on them, with needles, 
injections, by the mouth, by plasters, salves, tab- 
lets, pills and tinctures. Finally, I believe the 
world will be peopled by a race made up of copper 
stomachs on stilts, with spoons and troughs where 
they may stand from cradle to grave and guzzle 
and swill till kingdom come.” 

And the doctors are not so much to blame as we 
think. If you feel unwell and the doctor comes 
and simply tells you to live more temperately, 
take more recreation, and worry less, you straight- 
way declare that he has not done his duty; that 
he ought to have stuffed you with medicine. 
Things have come to such a pass that the doctor 
is afraid he will lose his practice if he does not 
leave a dozen prescriptions for each patient. 

Worst all, many a man, without consulting any 
reputable physician, is dosing continually on pat- 
ent medicines, drugs he knows nothing about, and 
whose manufacturers know nothing about him— 
and care nothing, after the money is paid. Some 
man gets sick. He takes Dr. Smith’s Miraculous 
Pills. He gets well. Ten to one, he recovered 
in spite of the pills, not because of them. But 
he attributes the results entirely to the unknown 
mixture that he swallowed. “Americans,” says 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, “are curiously subject to 
medical delusions, because they easily fall victims 
to that commonest of fallacies: this preceded that, 
therefore this caused that; or in shorter phrase, 
what preceded, caused.” 

The only patent medicines we have ever known 
to be strikingly successful were those whose mak- 
ers prescribed certain regulations, regarding 
diet, sleeping and exercise, to be carefully follow- 
ed by the patient they were*treating. And the 
observance of these hygienic rules did a hundred 
times as much good as the medicine itself. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


In connection with our article on rural school 
libraries printed last week and the eloquent ap- 
peal of the Greenville Reflector reprinted in an- 
other column of this number, we think it quite 
worth while to give an exact statement of the 
progress of the movement up to this time. Five 
thousand dollars, it will be remembered, was ap- 
priated by the General Assembly of 1901 to aid 
500 libraries, not more than six in any one county. 
Under this act six State-aided libraries have been 
established in every county in the State except 
those named herewith; four of these (Alexander, 
Carteret, Clay and Jones) have no libraries at all, 
and the others have less than six: 

Alexander none, Ashe 1, Bladen 1, Bruns- 
wick 5, Burke 2, Camden 1, Carteret none, 
Caswell 4, Cherokee 4, Clay none, Columbus 5, 
Currituck 3, Dare 3, Davie 4, Gaston 3, Graham 2, 
Halifax 5, Harnett 5, Haywood 4, Hertford 1, 
Hyde 5, Jones none, Macon 3, Martin 1, McDowell 
none, Pamlico 3, Pender 1, Polk 2, Swain. 2, 
Transylvania 3, Tyrrell 1, Watauga 4, Yadkin 5. 

The Legislature of 1908 appropriated another 
$5,000 to aid six more libraries in each county un- 
til the appropriation be exhausted. Superinten- 
dent Joyner has continued to draw on the 1901 
appropriation for those counties which have not 
reached their legal quota, but sixty-six applica- 
tions from counties which had reached this limit 
have now been acted on, as follows: 

Beaufort 2, Buncombe 3, Edgecombe 4, Forsyth 
6, Granville 2, Greene 2, Iredell 6, Jackson 6, 
Lineoln 1, Madison 1, Mecklenburg 6, Mitchell 2, 
Moore 1, New Hanover 8, Person 1, Randolph 6, 
Rowan 1, Sampson 3, Vance 1, Wayne 6, Wilkes 3. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 487 of a possible 
500 libraries have been aided under the 1901 ap- 
priation, and 66 of a possible 500 under the 1903 
appropriation. Only $130 of the first $5,000 is still 
available—enough to aid thirteen more libraries in 
the several counties named in our first list; while 
$4,840 of the second $5,000 is available—enough 
to put 434 libraries in the several counties, except 
the five named in our second list (Forsyth, Iredell, 
Jackson, Mecklenburg and Wayne) as having 
reached the legal limit, six. Any school in any 
county, except these five, can now get a library 
by raising $10 or more by private subscription, 
setting apart $10 of its school fund, and applying 
for the $10 provided by the State appropriation. 

Moreover, the Legislature of this year set apart 
$2,500 to be used in buying new books for schools 
already having libraries—$5 to be given by the 
State, $5 by individuals, and $5 from the district 
school fund. So far only seven schools have 
availed themselves of this offer. 

Superintendent Joyner looks for a‘ great in- 
crease in number of applications, both for new 





libra¥ies and for supplementary libraries, soon as 
the publie schools open this fall. 





The reunion of native Tar Heels who now live 
in other States, to be held in Greensboro, October 
12th and 13th, promises to be a meeting of con- 
siderable significance. the prominent 
speakers expected are: Hon. Joseph Cannon, of 
Illinois; Hon. Hoke Smith, of Georgia; Hon. 
Hannis Taylor, or Alabama; Hon. Joseph Dixon, 
of Montana; Mr. Walter H. Page, of New York; 
President E. A. Alderman, of Louisiana; Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Masachusetts, and others. 


Among 





Two North Carolina papers which for candor, 
courage and common sense are not surpassed with- 
in the bounds of the State, have just celebrated 


their birthdays. We refer to the Statesville 
Landmark and Thomasville Charity and Chil- 
dren, 





Oat smut is very expensive, while the method 
of preventing it is very inexpensive. We ecom- 
mend to all readers the Ohio Station formula 
which we reprinted in our last number. 





Spreading Sound Literature. 
Wilmington, N. C., Sept. 21, 1903. 

Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose $10.00 and want you to 
send ten copies of your paper to the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., for 
the next twelve months. I want to distribute them 
among my cotton mill helpers there. 


Very truly, D. L. GORE. 





Rural Sckool Libraries. 


There is no more important question relating to 
education, and, indeed, the future greatness of 
the State, than that of rural libraries. We who 
were “brought up” in the country can appreciate 
the joy of having all the books one wants to read. 
Long years ago we used to walk miles and miles 
to borrow a dilapidated “Robinson Crusoe” or 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” and in our hearts there was 
ever some regret that we could not have the works 
our souls craved. We led a narrow life, we coun- 

We didn’t know much about 
railroads and theatres. We longer unceasingly 
for knowledge of the world that lay beyond our 
father’s farms. We dreamed of the day when we 
should be twenty-one—a man and free—and how 
we should kiss the mother good-bye and walk 
briskly down the lane, out of the white road, past 
the orchard and hay meadow—and on to the city. 
But it seemed like the age of a patriarch from 
fifteen to twenty-one, and we wanted to know 
THEN—we wanted to know all about Walter 
Scott and his days of chivalry. The few pages we 
had found of Fenimore Cooper’s fired our heart 
and soul with desire to know more about the world 
as it had been and as it is. 

Well, some of us grew up and saw the scenes 
we longed to see, and lived in the joy of a dream 
come true, but we never forgot the country boy 
and the longing of his heart. 

These rural libraries will mean new and higher 
life in every home into which their influence en- 
ters. They will broaden the soul plunged too low 
by isolation and penury. ‘They will write their 
legend plain upon the brows of those who seek 
them. They will educate a boy or girl’s heart as 
no school can ever do. 

For the honor and glory of the State and the 
coming race, let no one lift a hand to oppose 
rural libraries.—Greenville Reflector. 


try boys and girls. 








The Fertilizer Craze. 


The Country Gentleman in a reply to a North 
Carolina inquirer in regard to corn and fertilizers 
needed for it in North Carolina, says that in look- 
ing over the census reports it is.struck with the 
fact that the leading agricultural States in the 
South pay out vast sums for commercial fertil- 
izers, while none of them find rank near the head 
The edi- 
tor remarks that it would seem evident that too 
little attention is paid to maintaining and increas- 


when total value of crops is considered. 


ing the productivity of the soil by barnyard ma- 
nure, cover and green manure crops, and that the 
beneficial effects of humus are not fully realized. 
Aceording to these census figures the States of 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, spent over $18,000,000 for fertilizers, and 
sinee the census figures were taken there is no 
doubt that the amount spent in this way in these 


States has run up to $25,000,000 in a single sea- 


son. And yet there are States north of these, 
where nowhere near this amount of money is 
spent for fertilizers, but which show larger aver- 
age crops and greater total value of erops. The 
Country Gentleman is right in sayine that there 
is too little attention paid to the keeping up and 


increasing the productivity of the land. The great 
fault in Southern agriculture is the one-crop sys- 
tem and the dependence on commercial fertilizers 
to make the crop. Instead of systematie farming 
the Southern farmerrs have gotten into the habit 
of gambling on the chances of a crop through the 





aid of fertilizers. The first question asked when 
information is wanted about any crop is what sort 
of fertilizer and how much per acre. Bulletin af- 
ter bulletin treating of the fertilizer needs of 
crops has been issued by the stations, till the fam- 
ers have come to the conclusion that for every 
crop sown or planted a special fertilizer formula 
is needed.—The Philadelphia Farmer. 





Our National Shame. 


It cannot be denied that of late the soberest- 
minded men among us have been filled with a so- 
licitude amounting to anxiety in noting the 
momentum of certain dangerous tendencies in 
American life. The trend toward mob law in vari- 
ous sections of the country; the increased violence 
of the aggressions upon the right of workingmen 
to labor unmolested; the revelations of public 
and private corruptions, and especially of the buy- 
ing and selling of legislation and franchises; the 
growth of the gambling mania among women as 
well as men; the vulgar rush for social promi- 
nence; the widespread system of “graft” and 
blackmail which has grown in all classes in the 
haste to be rich—these familiar phenomena are 
crowding upon our attention, straining our optim- 
ism and shaming our national pride at the very 
time when we are called upon to exult in the com- 
mercial greatness of the country and its peculiar 
qualifications for redeeming the benighted regions 
of the world.—From an editorial in the October 
Century. 





The Peril of the Mob Spirit. 


When a lynching occurs, the law is more 
truly lynched than is the victim of the mob’s 
fury. It is an outburst of anarchy, and not an 
irruption of righteous indignation against an 
atrocious crime. 

In defense of lynching, it is sometimes said: 
“Stop the outrages that provoke lynching and 
the lynching will cease.” But, pray tell which 
outrage is meant? If reference to the horrible 
crime of rape is intended, it is enough to say 
in reply that it is not the cause of one-fourth 
the lynchings which occur in the United States. 
Two years since, for example, the figures for a 
year showed only sixteen cases of ravishing 
against one hundred ‘and twenty-eight lynchings. 
In the case at Evansville, Ind., the original sin 
which gave rise to the lynching was the shoot- 
ing of a policeman. But the mob sent a load of 
buck-shot into the breast of a young girl of fif- 
teen years of age, who was in nowise involved. 
How can such reckless fury ever cure crime, or 
arrest disorder? Is there one home more secure 
or one life more safe by reason of such horrible 
outbursts ? 

Who composed this Indiana mob? Were its 
leaders men who were incontrollably jealous for 
morality and justice? On the contrary, the ar- 
rests made subsequent to the lynching showed 
among the leaders three professional gamblers, 
three men known to the police as desperate char- 
acters, and one man who had been guilty of kill- 
ing another some years ago. Is it not clear that 
this lynching was fomented and carried out by 
a lot of blood-thirsty scapegraces, who had not 
the slightest interest in anything good? They 
are the sort who find pleasure in the bloody 
brutalities of the prize-fight. And yet men of 
respectability were found foolish enough to 
apologize for the atrocities! om f 

And such are the men, generally, who organize 
mob violence. How delighted they must be when 
decent people rush into print to defend, if not 
to eulogize, their diabolical deeds! Is it not 
time decent people put their pens to better use ¢ 
The mob which they eulogize to-day will turn 
upon its defenders to-morrow. The taste for 
blood grows with indulgence. ; 

Depend upon it, no nation ever retains liberty 
after it ceases to maintain law. Lynch law pro- 
tects no home, but does rather pull down the 
strongest defense of all the homes in the Com- 
monwealth. Our homes are sheltered by law, 
and they are not shielded by lawlessness.—Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, of Georgia, in Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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American Tobacco Trust in Germany. 
Since the American Tobacco Trust 
gained a the 


markets by buying out some of 


footing in German 
home 
the 
tories and retail stores for th 
of the the 


man manufac- 


fae- 
e sale 


Ger- 


leading cigar and cigarette 


American product, 


cigar and cigarette 
commerical bodies 
that 


manufacturing 


turers and other 


have taken alarm, as they fear 


the ecapitalistie and 
of 


industries—ineluding 


power America will monopolize 


many the 


re- 
tail trade—of Germany. 
The Industrial Association of S 


lately 


Sax- 


ony addressed a commuica- 
of 
Berlin, in which it sharply criticized 
the impolitic aetion of the 


for answer 


tion to the Chamber of Commerce 


chamber 
having, in to an inquiry 
addressed thereto, expressed a favor- 
able the of the 
cigarettes sold on the German mar- 
ket by the Jaspmatyi firm, one of the 
branch of the American 
When the 
learned of the opinion expressed by 
the of it 
not slow in publishing the indorse- 
ment of this high German authority, 
hence the displeasure of the Saxon 
association. 
SIMON W. HANAUER, - 
Deputy Consul-General. 
Frankfort, August 6, 1903. 


opinion on quality 


factories 


Tobaceo Trust. trust 


chamber commerce, was 





Agriculture in Our Public Schools. 


We are informed by the County 
Superintendent that the State has at 
last adopted a text-book in agricul- 
ture, and hereafter the study of agri- 
culture will be a part of the public 
school course. The work is edited by 
Charles W. Burkett, Professor of 
Agriculture; Frank L. Stevens, Pro- 
fessor of Biology ,and Daniel H. Hill, 
Professor of English—all of whom 
are professors in our A. & M. Col- 
lege, at Raleigh. The book is enti- 
tled “Agriculture for Beginners,” 
and after careful examination on his 
part, we are told by Captain Bell, 
our County Superintendent, that, in 
his judgment, no book could be bet- 
ter adapted to convey, in an easy and 
entertaining way, a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of good farm- 
ing. If it takes_the place it should 
take, | it will in a few years substitute 
scientific culture for main strength 


and awkwardness. If its lessons are 





learned and practiced, it will save 
even the present seneration, in the 
home and on the farm, from the 


drastic drain of ignorance upon the 
first and greatest of our national re- 
sources. 


A glance at its table of contents, 


covering all the great field of the 
useful in our domestie life, will 


cause any thoughtful person to won- 
der why such a book should have been 
denied our schools so long. We shall 
be the intelligent 
fathers and mothers do not catch on 
to it through the 
it as necessary in the 
blights and diseases of plants as Old 
Dr. 
to the aches and pains of people. 

Teachers should at 
the book, as they can do, from any 
of the depositories for public school 


disappointed if 


children, and find 
for reference 


Gunn’s “Home Physician” was 


onee procure 





books, and begin at once to learn how 
to teach it. 
as the 


Its cost is 60 cents, and 
law makes its introduction ob- 
ligatory, the sooner they get the book 
the better they will be prepared to 
stand examination on it. It is easy, 


plain, concise and yet comprehen- 


sive. There is not a superfluous sen- 
guidance, 


is no reason why there should 


tence in it. Under its 
there 
not be 
publie 


an acre 


an experimental farm at every 
school house. One-fourth of 
could be made 
cultivation of cotton, 


to cover the 
tobaeeo, wheat, 
corn, peanuts, sweet rice 
We could have 


wished that there had been a chapter 


potatoes, 
and fruit trees. 
devoted to flower culture, and other 
But that will some 


and 


home decoration. 
be added, 


beeause the 


day only the sooner 
in the minds of 

itself into the 
beautiful in their hearts, and senti- 
ment made to sing a song for labor. 

We thank the gentlemen who have 
given us so excellent a book, and as- 
done the State 
—Rutherfordton 


useful 


ehildren will shade 


sure them they have 


a valuable service. 


Sun. 





Country Life in America for Octo- 
ber is a superbly illustrated, double 
Country Home number, and takes up 


the various problems that cluster 
about the building of a country 


house, from how the cellar can be 


kept dry, to the question of interior 
decorations; it is, in fact, a complete 
house building manual. Many of the 
articles are by prominent architects. 
“Suecessful Country Houses” with 
superb illustrations of forty houses 
from all over the United States, de- 
seribes the most important types of 
houses in this country. 





One Sunday evening a rough-cast 
man rose in the Reform Club meet- 
ing and said: “I believe in owning 
When I get into trouble by mak- 
ing a fool of myself, or by letting 
somebody else lead me out of the 
I ain’t goin’ to shirk the blame. 
to take my own load on 
my own shoulders. I shall just speak 
Bill Pike, did that!” 
There’s an example, as well as a re- 
buke, for several kinds of whimper- 


sinners, in high places and in 
Selected. 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the bo latent and fullest informa- 
my about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
ant write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 


It’s not sentiment—that makes the most successful shots shoot 
Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. It’s the re- 
sults they give. It’s their entire reliability, even- 
ness of pattern and uniform shooting. Winchester 
“* Leader” shells, loaded with smokeless powder, 
are the best shells on the market. Winchester 


“‘Repeater’’ shells loaded with smokeless powder 
are cheap in price but not in quality. Winchester 
“‘New Rival ’’ black powder shells are the favorite 
w black powder load on the market on account of 
their shooting and reloading qualties. Try either of 
these brands and you'll be well pleased. They are 


® THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 4 





‘WINCHESTER. 








‘SEED WHEAT FOR SALE, 





wheat, very early and very prolific. 
is very early and yields well. 


market at time of ordering. 


E offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned seed wheat. 
wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 
tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hicsory: 


Tarkey Island Seed Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter 
rice $1 35 per bushel. 


Currell’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, 
Price $1.25 per bushel. 


We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Fultz, and Spade at prices based on 


We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 8 cents per bushel. 
200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushel. 
Respectfully, 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


All this 


Sacks 15 cents extra, 4 








TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 





The Improved High Arm 


5 Beene are two essentials to a complete outfit of every well-regulated 

farmer’s hom:: One is the best farm and family paper he can get, 
especially if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requirements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. . . 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is the paper for the homes of our farmers, and 


Alliance Sewing Machine 





work, 


entire satisfaction. 





teed against any defects for twenty years 
golden oak, finely carved and turned, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4,000 of these machines are in use in North Carolina, giving 


is most reasonable in price and has no superior in range and quality of 
It is finely ornamented and well finished in every: particular. It has 


all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. All 
the wearing parts are made of the finest case-hardened stell and are guaran- 


It is finished in a beautiful 


Agents sell this grade from $45.00 to $60.00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us to ship one of these machines freight (prepaid 


to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
us before November 1, 1903, 50 néw one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 


the cash. 


There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 


by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us st once for samp'es and blanks, and other informa 


tion they may think they need. 


Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 








CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

' For other information. address, 


ATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Ba 4 Moore County, N. C. 


Manager Wanted. 
Trustworthy lady or gentleman to managé 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for well and favorabiy known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 
salary and expenses, pald each Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 
money advanced ; 7 osition permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
H YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
Splendid B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins & Calla strains. 
RAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. ©. 
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FOUR TYPICAL NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARACTERS. 

‘¢Corn Cracker’’ Writes of Four of His 
Neighbors Who Have Recently Passed 
Away. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Since writing my last article, we 
have had a two weeks’ period of dry 
winds, which was injuring cotton, 
late corn, and sweet potatoes. The 
drought was broken yesterday by a 
good, gentle rain, and conditions are 
As a compensation for 
this dry spell of over two weeks, it 
has been a fine time for saving fod- 
der. Present indications are for 
about two-thirds of a corn yield, and 
nearly three-fourths of a cotton crop 
in this immediate section. I am, 
however, advised, that the average 
for the fleecy staple in Cleveland 
County will not be over two-thirds of 
a yield. 

The fruit crop of this immediate 
section is very short, and peas are 
very small for the season. 

Referring again to cotton pros- 
pects, the crop is at least three weeks 
late, and much depends on the frost. 

Allow me to here incidentally re- 
mark that I speak as one having au- 
thority, being something of a farmer 
myself. Yes, I teach school, take 
pictures, play the fiddle, am a wood- 
butcher, farmer, ink-slinger, am con- 
versant with saw mills; and do pretty 
well at everything I ever tried except 
making a living. Have been likewise 
a singing-school teacher, have drilled 
military companies, drove hogs, sold 
Bibles, peddled clocks, broke mules 
and “saved” (?) the State. 

Speaking of men who have suc- 
ceeded in life, as the world accepts 
success, and the shiftless “Jack of all 
trades,” I am reminded of four men 
who have died in this county in the 
last few years. One of them was 
Col. E...., who was painfully awk- 
ward in every way, both as to ap- 
pearance and execution. He was a 
tanner and farmer, and made both 
Yet he scemed to 
be in his own way in the use of farm- 
ing or tanning tools, and could hard- 
ly write a legible hand, he was so 
awkward. He _ was active and in- 
fluential in church work, yet he could 
not sing or talk in public. He lived 
something over seventy years, and 
died well off in this world’s goods, 


enterprises pay. 


although awkward, cramped, and a 
semi-invalid half his life. 

The other was a near neighbor, 
who farmed and_ prospered. His 
hands were all thumbs, and he could 
not have made an ax-handle, hoe- 
handle, or nailed two boards together 
if the fate of the nation was in the 
balance. 

It was said that when a Confeder- 
ate soldier, he never could go through 
the manual of arms or “keep step.” 
He could hardly “fix bayonets” at all, 
and could not cover up with an army 
blanket. In farming he could not lay 
off a straight row, nor lay off a ditch 
or terrace. He always plowed up and 
down hill, and plowed in every rain 
that didn’t fall at night or on Sun- 
day, and lived over 80 years. He had 
ground off four fingers in a cane mill, 
but managed to plow with plows that 





most of farmers would throw into the 
serap pile, chop with axes dull as 
an ordinary mattocks, shave with a 
dull razor, but left several thousand 
dollars worth of property and no in- 
cumbrances for his heirs. 

Last Saturday I saw all that was 
mortal of "Squire E. Z. Champion, 
late of Camp Call, this county. 

He attained the age of about 55, 
and was a “Jack of all trades.” When 
he was mustered out of the Civil War 
he could barely read and write his 
name. He married young, and raised 
a large family on rented land. 

By reading he became very well in- 
formed, and could out-speak and out- 
sing any other man in his township. 
He was a good carpenter, could run 
a saw mill, a fair farmer, an excel- 
lent Sunday-school and church or- 
ganizer and worker, and no farmer 
in this region could hold a light for 
him on a political speech. He was 
raised where the moral, educational, 
and religious standard was very low, 
and his environment was very un- 
promising. Nearly all his neighbors 
made whiskey, and chicken fights and 
shooting-matches were the Sunday 
diversions. Later, Champion joined 
the Baptist Chureh, and as much or 
more through his agency than of any 
other one man, Union Church was 
built twenty years ago. It is a ecred- 
itable, commodious building, painted 
white, well seated, and well ventilat- 
ed. ’Squire Champion had little 
money to give, but he hauled saw- 
logs, worked at his trade, and, by his 
powers of persuasion, induced others 
to contribute the sinews of war. A 
good Sunday-school has been carried 
on all the time, of which Champion 
has been music leader and Superin- 
tendent. While a Baptist, he has, 
part of the time, been also Superin- 
tendent of a Methodist Sunday- 
school near him that met in the even- 
ing. About the time the church was 
built, a school house was erected. 
This was a framed structure 20 x 30 
feet, and, at that time, one of the 
best public school buildings in Cleve- 
land County. Needless to say, that 
the same self-sacrifice and enthu- 
siasm of E. Z. Champion helped to 
promote and perfect this enterprise. 
The writer taught three terms in this 
building, and found ’Squire Cham- 
pion a good patron, and an excellent 
committeeman. Later, they found 
they needed a better house, and one is 
about completed, costing over $500. 

The same energy was again shown, 
and here he sacrificed his life. 

On Thursday of last week, another 
very useful man passed away at Lat- 
timore, N. C. i. 
Beam, soldier, 


This was. John 


Oonfederate 


also a 





FEARFUL ODDS AGAINST HIM. 
Bed-ridden, 


Such, in brief, was the condition of 
an old soldier by name of J. J. 
Havens, Versailles, O. For years he 
was troubled with Kidney disease and 
neither doctors nor medicines gave 
him relief. At length he tried Elec- 
tric Bitters. It put him on his feet 
in short order, and now he testifies: 
“T’m on the road to complete recoy- 
ery.” Best on earth for Liver and 
Kidney troubles and all forms of 
Stomach and Bowel complaints. 
50c. Guaranteed by all druggists. 


aged 58. He was a fine farmer; own- 
ed grist mills, cotton gins, oil mills, 
and some of the finest lands in Cleve- 
land and Rutherford Counties. His 
money backed every religious and 
educational enterprise, yet he was a 
man who could not speak or sing. 
He was, unlike the rugged ’Squire 
Champion, a semi-invalid. Yet he 
made money, did good with it, and 
will be generally lamented. 

Four characters have now been im- 
perfectly portrayed—two remarka- 
bly awkward, yet useful; one a born 
machinist, the other a “Jack of all 
trades” pure and simple. He never 
worth much financially, but was 
of God’s heroes as far as elevat- 


was 
one 
ing and ennobling mankind was con- 
cerned. Maybe there is a place for 
the all-round useful man at last, al- 
beit he does little for himself. 
CORN CRACKER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 





Life’s more than breath and the 
quick round of blood,— 
*Tis a great spirit and a busy heart. 
We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breath; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time _ by heart- 
throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best. 
—Philips James Bailey. 





The National Building Trades 
Council convention, after a spirited 
debate, endorsed Representative- 
elect William Randolph Hearst, of 
New York, for President of the 
United States by a vote of 28 to 19. 


Ayers 


For coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, weak throats, weak 
lungs, consumption, take 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


Always keep a bottle of it in 
the house. We have been 
saying this for 60 years, and 
so have the doctors. 


“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for 40 years. It is the best medicine 
in the world, I know, for all throat and lung 
troubles.” 





















Mrs. J. K. Norcross, Waltham, Mass. 
25c., 50c., #1.00. J.C. AYER CO,, 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 


for 


The Lungs 


action of the bowels is neces- 
&id nature with Ayer’s Pills. 








Daily 
sary. 








Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual, 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 


Write for our books, they 
are free to farmers. 


GERMAN 

Kat Works, 
3 Nassau St., 
New York 
Atlanta Ga. 
Branch: 

22% So. 
Broad 

Street, 

Inman 

















Dh ———— NOW READy 


“REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES* 


|UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Vincinia 
MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 


“CLINICS 1902-3"—“TEACHING METHODS" 


[hin —-CATA LO SUE 























$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N.C. 
BIG men and indorsed by busimess men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 


our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enterany time. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 3 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


*COPERA ON 


Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montsomery. Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Littie Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free, 





PATENTS) 


> CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 

5 saves time, costs less, better service. 

> 8. Office. FREE prelimin- 
My office close to U. 8. Paten ce. a imine 








PyvuvwevrTtT 


examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un 
4 fteo red. PERSONAL ATT: ION GIVEN—1 ARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,"’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE AGE 


ne 














alone and destitute. | 





No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 







iy 
Pav , : —_ a 
RED RIPPER ®ay Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy capac 
ity, 20 bales per hour, Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
wntains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 
Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Georgia. 

















6666566 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular. KE. KRAUSER & BKO., Milton, Pa 















E.G. SIGGER 918 oan res 


y WASHINGTON, D.C. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 

date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway. or address 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


Reports from Every Section of the State 
Show that Interest is Unabated. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The following comments selected 
from leading papers from all sections 
of North Carolina may properly be 
regarded as an excellent indication 
of public sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of public education: 

“This educational interest is a 
sign of the times as promising of fu- 
ture good as any that has appeared 
above the horizon. The people them- 
selves need to be reached and arous- 
ed, to see the importance of sending 
their children to school as opportuni- 
ty offers; to create an earnest desire 
in the minds and hearts of the pa- 
rents to have their children prepare 
themselves for the life struggle upon 
which they must soon enter. These 
gentlemen in this campaign are in a 
high mission to the people, in the 
State’s best interest. Let the people 
hear them and hearing, heed. Let 
the people concerned be stirred to do 
their part.”—Morning Post. 

“The only redemption for the 
State is to have longer schools and 
better schools and higher salaries for 
men and women of ability.”—White- 
ville (Columbus Co.), News. 

“The educational revival in North 
Carolina that promises to be a per- 
manent blessing to North Carolina 
is the result of the wise and persis- 
tent agitation of earnest men for 
many years. Some people have called 
it a ‘new movement,’ whereas it is as 
old as the public school system of the 
Commonwealth. It is new only in 
that the progressive men of the 
State, basing their campaign upon 
the teaching of the fathers, have 
thrown themselves earnestly into the 
fight and have given it a new and 
fresh impetus. They show that the 
progress has been steady if slow, and 
that during all the years the fore- 
most leaders have sought to secure 
better educational facilities.”—News 
and Observer. 

“Let all else halt till the ery of 
childhood and of our future citizen is 
heard and heeded.”—Kinston Free 
Press. 

“There is nothing that will im- 
prove a town faster than a first-class 
graded school.”—Mountain Scout, 
Taylorsville. 

“Poverty is no excuse for the ig- 
norance that envelops our country.” 
—French Broad Hustler. 

“The educational spirit is growing 
in Johnston County. Our people are 
beginning to realize that the only way 
to have a school term long enough to 
meet the needs of the times is by lo- 
cal taxation. There are four local 
tax districts in Johnston County.”— 
Smithfield Herald. 

“A majority of our citizens have 
voted in favor of graded schools and 
it behooves every good citizen to lend 
a helping hand toward making them 
a success, whether he voted for or 
against schools.”—Morganton Her- 
ald. 

“Tf we.do not improve our public 
schools; somebody is going to be 
disfranchised after the year 1908. 
Let us go to work and prevent this. 





Let Montgomery County not stand 
at the bottom of the list of illiterate 
counties of North Carolina.”—Troy 
Examiner. 

“The agitation of this important 
matter is causing growing sentiment 
in favor of education by taxation, 
and it is only a matter of time when 
the whole State will be swift in its 
favor.”—Nashville Graphic. 

“It has come under our immediate 
observation in two cases where fam- 
ilies had contemplated moving to 
Brevard, but decided not to do so as 
the school facilities were so poor. 
Brevard could have no better adver- 
tisement than a graded 
school. It will not only prove a good 
investment, but it is our duty to our 
children that we educate them.”— 
Sylvan Valley News. 


first-class 


“Will not every teacher let the peo- 
ple know the condition of his or her 
school house? And will not each 
neighbor do something toward its 
eomfort and beauty? A cireulating 
library be it ever so small; pictures 
on the walls, even if unframed, will 
be elevating in their 
Warrenton Record. 


tendency.” — 


“Asheboro has a public school im- 
provement association which has 
done much good. Through the efforts 
of the association the public school 
building has been repainted since the 
school closed. Let us have an organ- 
ization in every public school district 
in Randolph County and let a house 
to house canvass be made to get all 
children in school.”—Asheboro Cour- 
ier. 


“Yes, education is business. The 
greatest business in which the human 
family can engage. It is safe to say 
that if North Carolina had about 
$9,000,000 a year to spend on _ her 
schools (which is about the compar- 
ative amount in proportion to popu- 
lation spent in Connecticut, Pennsy]l- 
vania and Ohio) instead of only 
about $1,150,000 as at present, the 
proportion of wealth and manufac- 
turing would undergo a_ radical 
change in favor of this State within 
the next twenty years.”—Asheville 
Citizen. 


“A sentiment in favor of better 
schools and longer terms is steadily 
growing in Northampton; in fact,our 
people have made rapid strides in 
that direction during the past ten 
years.”—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 


“Dare County distinguished her- 
self the other day when it struck off 
the last shackles of ignorance and led 
the State in the fight for better citi- 
zenship. There has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of some to credit this 
to the efforts of individuals, and to 
say that the people are awakened to 
a need of better schools and school 
houses alone by the work of men 
campaigning for that purpose. The 
fact is that Dare County was fore- 
most in voting the special tax was 
not due to the work done by any man 
or set of men; but it was the result 
of a great popular eround swell—a 
realization of startling conditions of 
illiteracy destined to deprive the ris- 
ing generation of the sacred right of 
suffrage their Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
enjoyed.”—Elizabeth City Economist. 


There is no better index of public 
opinion than the State and county 
papers of North Carolina. The fore- 
going extracts from representative 
county papers from the mountains 
to the seacoast furnish the best pos- 
sible evidence of the permanent and 
ever increasing interest in public ed- 
This movement for better 
schools and more money for them 
come to stay. The 
chief characteristics of our North 
Carolina folks are their conservatism 
and their reliability. They consider 
well before That which 
moves them must appeal to reason 
and common sense. Therefore they 
take no backward steps in any great 
movement. It has been the constant 
purpose of the State Superintendent 
and all others aiding in the direction 
of the educational affairs of the 
State to appeal to reason and judg- 
ment, not to prejudice and passion,to 
direct and organize the deep-seated 
interest and profound convictions of 
our people toward the successful ac- 
complishment of what the people 
themselves desire and demand. There 
have not been nor will there be any 
extreme or fanatical methods resort- 
ed to. I am convinced, therefore, that 
there will be no reaction, but instead, 
a continuous, safe, healthy growth in 
publie sentiment for education and 


in public demand for more and bet- 
ter schools, houses, and teachers un- 
til a good school with good eéequip- 
ment, affording the means for a good, 
practical education, shall be within 
the reach of every child of school 
age in our State. North Carolinians 
have made up their minds to give 
their children an equal chance in life 
with the children of their sister 
States and of the other countries of 
the world. They have a way of do- 
ing what they determine to do and 
they are rapidly finding a way to do 
this. J. Y. JOYNER, 

State Superintendent of Publie In- 

struction, Raleigh. 


ucation. 


has evidently 


moving. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







Prepared 
exclusive- 
y by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
Frenck 
Govern- 
meant Stud 





f Bees ae 
laa ee ee i as useaisi:. 2s St 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 


+ | OD eS 


Imbossible to produce any scar or blemish. 
safest best Blister ever used, Takes the vlace 
»f all jiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
sli Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it isinvaiuable, 


WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonfnl of 

CAUSTIC BALSAWi wi!: 
vroduce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
.ed to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
xy drurgists, or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 
iirections for its_use. Send for descriptive circulars 
coxtimonials, etc, @Address 
HE LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS GO, Cleveland, Ohio 
hms, STRETTON LEA 


The 





A al s 


v, . GUARAN. 
OMMOIID 
BANK DEPOSIT 
$5,00 FREE Courses Offered. 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
Ce ee 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
*tates for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 
srobably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
focated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers aud teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N. C. 























Molasses Cans 


1s SES! 


DO NOT DRIP! 


At your dealers, 75 cents, or by mail prepaid. 
Manufactured by . 
Vv: B. NUCKOLS, Elkton, Ky. 


SEABOARD 
Asra Link Raitwer 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALI POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

C,H. GATTIS, 0. T. & P. A., 

Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 
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TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR PARM. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. 
reds of 
wash them away when you can buy a BosTROM IMm- 
PROVED FARM SPIRIT! LKVEL with Telescope for $10. 
(one without Telescope for $5,)and SAVE IT ALL by 
properly terracing your farm. For irrigation and Rice 
Culture Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no better instrument made r 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [fg. Co., 25 W. Ala., St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t pay 
dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 


Write for de- 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 4. 


ability to carry hi. church over the 
rough places in the journey that re- 
sults in immeasurable harm; for, in 
trying to keep it from falling by the 
way, men stretch forth their hands 
to deeds of actual impiety. In this 
present period, many a good man, 
troubled and scared by the prospect 
of the church’s overthrow, has tried 
to prop it up with sensational 
preaching, or questionable methods 
of business, or alien institutions. 
All such things are extraneous. They 
become’a hindrance and drag to the 
progress of the kingdom. There is 







eee 


The Lesson in Every-day Life. 
(2 Sam. 6: 1-12.) 

And David gathered together all 
the chosen men of Israel (v. 1). “Se- 
lection,” “rejection.” In those two 
fateful words you solve the riddle of 
life. Nature is forever sifting the 
wheat from the chaff. In every com- 
munity there are “chosen people.” 
We had two ways of making the 
choice when I was a bov. Sometimes 
we “counted out,”’—“eeny, meene, 





with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur- 

pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two= 
thirds that of huskers. A 
ton of Keystone fodder is 
=worth a ton of the best hay. 


SHRED 


the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers, 
Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. 

Send for Catalogue and Prices, THE KEYSTONE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. STERLING, ILL. 
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meine, mo,” ete. Every fellow upon 
whom the last word fell was rejected. 
The selection was a matter of acci- 
dent (which is not nature’s method, 
mind you, although the people who 
are counted out believe so). Some- 
times we “chose sides.” I can see 
myself yet tossing a ball-club to John 
Hopkins; he catching it as near the 
bottom as possible; I putting my 
hand above his; he putting his above 
mine; each crowding the _ other’s 
down, so as to be able to get the last 
grip at the top and permit another 
fellow to hammer the bat above the 
fist without hitting our fingers. The 
boy who could do this had his choice. 
And now, mind you, there were cer- 
tain boys who were as sure to be 
chosen first as to draw their next 
breath. And why? Because they 
could run faster and throw farther 
and bat harder and catch surer than 


a sense in which the church of Christ 
ecanot prosper without the support 
of the hand of every child of God, 
but there is also a sense in which 
it will go forward on its way as sure- 
ly as the revolving earth itself,— 
which we ride on, and cannot sus- 
tain by lifting nor hasten by pushing. 
Perhaps a good motto for the church 
of this age would be, “Impious 
Uzzahs, hands off!” 

And the ark of Jehovah remained 
in the house of Obed-edom the Git- 
tite three months: and Jehovah 
blessed Obed-edom ,and all his house 
(v. 11). We may be sure of this 
one thing,—the ark of Jehovah did 
not bless Obed-edom and his house 
as a stove heats a room and the peo- 
ple in it,—“will ye, nill ye!” Physi- 
eal results are produced in that way, 
but not spiritual. Or, at least, under 
most favorable circumstances, the 
spiritual results of material things 
are very slight without the deliberate 
and earnest co-operation of our 
souls. A rose will fill a room with 
perfume, and a canary will fill it with 














Money Saved by Buying Through the 








BUSINESS AGENCY, 





COTTON GINS, COTTON PRESSES, 





HAY PRESSES, MOWERS, RAKES, ere. 





Fruit Tress. 


Apples, 4%c. to 7%c. each; Peaches, 3c. to 714c.; Pears, 


Crimson Clover—Prime................. 


7 4c. to 15c.; Mulberries, 7%{c. to toc. 
Send for Prick List with varieties, etc. 


Field Seed. 
$2.65 per bus. 


song, whether the inmates ; : 
the rest. Which. is the method of tl or not; et ns From egos st +l ote saa ee gen : 
nature? “Natural selection” is the | Bible on a sitting-room table, or hang Red Cl i rade-Mark ---.------- 3-00 a 
selection of the fittest. The rule of | the motto “God bless our home” on aa F nee wer nnn eran er ne ennnnn —- | 
ie Hell HiME he cs cela oll tiie: che the walls, and leave them there for a e over— rime en ena ee ee 6.15 
‘ vol ™, | generation, and they will affect you Red Clover—Choice ~._.-...-.--..--~- Ges 6“ 

arena. unless you put forth some effort to umes... <4 2 oC 

And they set the ark of God upon oo Fe apes “2 a ew ey ee es werner “87 

. i od blesse ed-edom an i 

a new cart v. 3). And David and all household, it was because they cel Crass Seed. 
the house of Israel played before Je-| ciated the ark, and reverenced it, Timothy—Prime ___________ iliac: enalapine $1.65 per bus. 
hovah with all manner of instru-| and made use of it.—S. S. Times. = ae 175 
ments (v. 5). How evident was their et “ 
reverence for this ark! It may seem | 4 BOY’S WILD RIDE FOR LIFE. oe pl ia ce. crecer . 7 “ 
to have been a superstitious rever-| With family around expecting him Red Top—In — SRI Sang a rT) 
ence. But I say with downright to die, ane saligies nee tox te, a Red Top— Fancy — .o8 pound. 
earnestness and fearlessness that ae ee, ee ee enna seman 


that superstitious reverence is a 
thousand times nobler than no rever- 


Discovery for Consumption, Coughs 
and Colds, W. H. Brown, of Leesville, 
Ind., endured death’s agonies from 








Virginia Winter Gray—Prime ~____~. ~--- 


Oats: 


ence at all. I have a thousand times | 45tma; a eee nigpenee| Virginia Winter Gray—Choice-_- to * 
_| gave instant relief and soon cure “i eimai 

more respect for a man who pros-| hi, He writes: “I now sleep Red Rust Proof—Prime Or ee i © 
trates himself before a crucifix than | soundly every night.” Like marvel- Red Rust Proof—Choice__..-.....----- 052 “ 
for one who will not even uncover at | ous cures of Consumption, Pneu- NE oi ein ois wk cece ies 
the rising of the sun, or in the pres- inti aar Bronchitis, Coughs, oe (Seed wheat in two and one-half bags.) 
ence of death, or at the name of God. | #"¢, GTP prove its matchless . 
aa. koa fal merit for all Throat and Lung Bearded Varieties: 

at greater calamity can befall a 

' . g),| troubles. Guaranteed bottles 50c. Red Wonder____ $1.25 per bus. 
nation than the loss of worship?’ | and $1.00. Trial bottles free at all ———  ... : ‘6 
exclaims Emerson. “I had rather be | drug stores. SSenaeSnatasrerseseserenneme Tell 

a ei 

a peasant and reverence a lord than — 


a lord and_ reverence nothing.” 
Those two sayings ought to be writ- 
ten above the door of every school- 





A Very Productive Farm for Sale 


to the Right Man on his own terms. 





Cuenets PeGUee oq nck coca come canonaae 


Smooth Head Varieties. 
$1.25 per bus. 


: : 1 és 
house in America. Address, Golden Chaff --_.-___---.------------- 1.25 a. 
: FARMER, eT a ae 1.20 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ‘i : 
are this Office. TTT ie: nate A ee ae nS ee nO Lema 1.20 66 
ark of God. * * * And God smote Red May 20 &e 
. : ree OA. ne Setenee ta me ee eee ee ee Shae ene Seen en oe res eee ep an aye teen ee epee x 
no there for bint pond ~ : WANTED mc padie ee, Boxes and aup- OGG, ENE TOS in ik ie mcccesnne .06 pound. 
F ‘ ‘ ylies next spring (when I will be too busy to 3 
here 16 8 skep ical distrust of God's fg ey to ae properly), to order now, when Hairy or Sand Vetch SAO OD ae AP OE SRN .08 6s 
Ihave plenty of time. I handle the most : “ 
practical and complete Bee Box in the world English i .06 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


In the last analysis nobody knows, 
but we do know that it is under strict 
law. Abuse that law even slightly, 
pain results. Irregular living means 
derangement of the organs, resulting 
in Constipation, Headache or Liver 
trouble. Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
quickly readjusts this. It’s gentle, 
yet thorough. Only 25c. at all drug 
stores. 





for the production of fine comb honey. Price 
complete, $3.00. Eight per cent. off if order 
is filed at once with cas 

WALTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 





WANTED—SEVERAL PERSONS OF 
character and good reputation in @ach State 
(one in this county required) to represent 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- 
ary $21.00 weekly with expenses additional, 
all payable in cash direct every Wednesday 
from head offices. Horse and carriage fur. 
nished when necessary. References. En- 
close self-addressed envelope, Colonial, 332 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 


SEND ALLORDERSTO...... 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


a ‘An Uncle Remus Rhyme. 


Mr. Rabbit run fur—Mr. 
fas’, 

Kaze dey seuzen’d him er givin’ de 
gals some sass. 
Wid der fingers in der 
stomped der feet, 
Wid, “Des lis’n at dat! 

hear de beat ?” 
Yit all in de worl’ 
say, 
Wuz “Howdy, my honies! 
way—whichaway ? 
Youer gettin’ too ol’ fer 
gay— 
I b’lieve in my soul 
gray!” 
Mr. Owl, he seed a big star shoot, 
An’ he blow his horn wid a toot- 
toot-toot! 


OUR 











Rabbit run 


years, dey 
Is you ever 
dat Brer Rabbit 
Whicha- 
er be so 


youer turnin’ 


Mr. Fox come along wid a han’ ter 
his year, 
An’ de gals, dey holler, 
run here!” 
Mr. Fox, he grin an’ show his tush— 
“Please come an’ make Brer Rabbit 
hush; 
We wa’n’t doin’ 
on de grass. 
An’ here he come wid his mouf full 
er sass.” 
Mr. Owl, he seed a n’er star shoot, 
An’ he make his horn go toot-toot- 


“Brer Fox, 


nothin’ but dancin’ 


.; mote success. 


toot! 

Mr. Fox scratch hisse’f behime de 
year, 

Wid “Tut-tut-tut! What’s dis I 
hear ?” 


An’ de gals dey say, “You hears de 
trufe!” 

An’ den Mr. 
woof! 

Try ter swaller Brer Rabbit, but he 
swaller’d de a’r; 

He snapped; he did, but ne never 
totch a ha’r, 

An’ a mighty good 
Rabbit wan’t dar! 


Fox, wid a wift-waff- 


reason—Brer 


One star, two stars, three stars 
shoot, . 
An’ ol’ Mr. Owl blow toot-toot- 
toot! 
Mr. Rabbit, fum behime de mullein 
stalk, 
Holler, “Ladies all, ’me gwine ter 


take a walk: 
I wuz makin’ fun, 
spoke, 
Fer-all I say wa’n’t nothin’ 
joke.” 
“La, Brer Rabbit! an’ whyn’t you tell 
us? 
Kaze we likes you better 
yuther fellers.” 
Mr. Rabbit, he laugh an’ wiggle his 
smellers, 
An’ “De hoss-apple 
mellers!” 
Two stars, three stars, four stars 
shoot— 
Mr. Owl, he laugh, an’ 
toot! 


Mr. Rabbit, he say, 
prime; 
Td ’a’ tol’ you dat, but you ain’t gi’ 
me time.” 
Miss Meadows, she say, 
yo’ chance, 
Less go ter my house an’ all have a 
dance.” 
Mr. Rabbit, 
head, 
“What mo’ 
said ? 
I’m de one dat’s 
red; 
I kin be my own frien’ 
fled. 
I’m gwine fer ter git some 
root, 
An’ lis’en ter de Whipperwill a-play- 
in’ on his flute 
Mr. Whipperwill—he 
still— 
Mr. Whipperwill, 
flute !” 
—Joel Chandler Harris, in Saturday 
Evening Post. 


but I’m sorry I 


but a 


dan de 


falls long ’fo’ it 


toot-toot- 


“Youer in yo’ 


“Don’t lose 


he laugh an’ shake his 
kin you say when all is 


Brer Fox is 





gray 
when all is 


calamus 





won’t stay 


a-playin’ on his 





Marshall Field on Success. 

In a letter published in the New 
York World, Marshall Field says re- 
that he 
a young man should eare- 


garding success, would say 
that first 
fully consider what his natural bent 
or inclination is, and then get into 


that vocation, with as few changes 


as possible. Having obtained an en- 
trance into the business that he likes. 
he should pursue it with diligence 
and determination to know it thor- 
He thinks the trouble with 
most young men is that they do not 
Next to 
the selection of occupation he thinks 
the selection of companies the most 
important. He says: “Seek at the 
start to cultivate the acquaintance 
of those only whose conduct and in- 


oughly. 


learn anything thoroughly. 


fluence will kindle high purposes, as | 


I regard the building up of a ster- 
ling character one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of true success. Econ- 
omy is one of the most essential ele- 
ments. The young man of to-day is 
inclined to habits of extravagance. 
To acquire the dollar one must take 
care of the nickels. Careful saving 
and eareful spending invariably pro- 
John Jacob Astor 
said‘that the saving of the first thou- 
sand dollars cost him the hardest 
struggle. Begin to save from the 
moment you begin to earn. A man 
who cannot manage a small income, 
cannot manage a large one. Be man- 
ly and self-reliant. Make use of all 
the spare moments. Read only whole- 
some books. Study to advance the 
interests of your employer.” 





Girls, be careful of the company 
you keep. Did you ever think of the 
fact that boys are more careful of 
the company they keep in public than 
girls are? It is a fact. A boy may 
go into the saloons and drink to 
honor 
spend his nights in 
where the black angel 
flaps its wings, and then come out 
and the girls overlook it all, and wel- 
come him to their company; but let 
a girl try this. Let her go to the sa- 
loon and engage in painting the 
enter a house of de- 
bauchery, and she will find herself 
outlawed from all decent society, the 
doors of forgiveness forever closed 
against her. Girls, you cannot be 
too careful, since society has decreed 
that when one false step has been 
taken it cannot be retraced. Boys 


ought to be as pure and honorable 
as girls, and would be if the latter 
measured up to their duty. When 
you de mand the same standard of 
purity in the lives of boys that they 
demand of you, there will be a vast 
improvement in the morals of the 
young men of this country.—J. R. 
Thornton in Ouachita Herald. 


drunkeness, soil his around 
the gaming table, 


the haunts 


town red, or 








How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J. CHFNEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned. have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years,and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac 
tions and fi ancially able tocarry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 


lo. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug 
gists, Toledo, Obio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure ls taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucuous 
surfaces of the system. Price,75c. per bottte. 
Sold by ail Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ARMBTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 
= Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE Phtsburgh. 
ANCHOR ror 3 c 


BRADLEY 
New York. 


Paint. 





SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
{St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN ?. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MO Philadelphia. 
arm over | best Paint. 
on Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo, 
Louisville, 


OME Mixed Paints may be better 
than others, but it cannot be 
said that there is no Poor Mixed 
There is plenty of it. Naturally, 

every manufacturer claims his own par- 

ticular Mixture is the best. 

There is no mystery about Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
the standard—the staples in the business. 
They may not afford the dealer as large a 
-profit as the Mixtures, but they make the 


They are 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Salt, Salt, Salt!: 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX. enone 
Cc. C. LESTER, CONSISTING OF. . ote 


10,000 BAGS. 


—— WE ALSO HAVE—— 


.Ice Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. 


WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. 





s@ SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 


D. L. CORE COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 


118 to 125 N. Water St., +» - - - - WILMINGTON, N. C. 


—~. >_< —_ >_>. 
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FARM WACON 


is FULLY GUARANTEED to be the very best, strong- 
est and lightest draft wagon for all farm pur- 


poses. 


Neat, handsome, substantially con- 


%) structed from best grade seasoned timber, 
well ironed, it possesses ve Abe quality that 
RENCE 


makes it desirable. 
at our nearest agency. 


See the 
If there is no pts near, 


write us direct and we will send you free our illus- 
trated Catalogue, our attractive periodical “‘The 


The Western Farmer’s Favorite. 


Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and make you an offer 


to supply you with a FLORENCE WAGON on liberal terms and at a low price. 
Write today to Dept.D. FLORENCE WACON WORKS, Fiorence, Alabama. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Pant B 











Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agrt- 
cultural College provides instruction that educates for the farm. : 


Four year course in Agriculture. 


Two year course in Agriculture. 


Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 


Expenses are moderate. 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the 


, 
A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 3 
6 
¢ 


Many opportunities for self hel 


Information 
rticulars of the Agricultural 
rofessor of Agriculture. Hy 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. ° 
e 
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THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL anc INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced 
Practice and Observation School. 


for 


carctencmccncammeme (OPE 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. 


urses leading to Degrees. Well- equipped 
Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, an 
For nou-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 


nual session begins September 15, 19038. To secure board in dormitories, al! free-tuition ap- 


plications shou 
competent teachers and stenographers. 


d be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those deiring 
For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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_ WOMAN’ S WORK _ 





The Way to Ennoble iain. 

To give all housekeepers a scien- 
tific training will give the work a 
much higher social standing. Giv- 
ing those who engage in any calling 
a special education raises that call- 
ing to a higher rank—sometimes 
makes a profession of it. In the ear- 
ly days of Rome those who practiced 
the healing art were uneducated 
slaves. The title of physician was 
given them because to give physic 
was all they knew, but when those 
who followed this calling became 
highly educated their profession 
took the highest rank. Giving nurses 
a special training has given them a 
new and an exalted position. So it 
will be To the 
ignorant, untrained person all his 
work is drudgery, but give him a 
special education for his work and 
it becomes a joy and a pleasure. That 
is the difference between a_ rock 
breaker and a geologist; between the 
clod-hopper and the scientific farm- 
er; between the scullion and the edu- 
eated cook. The former goes through 
life like a tramp shut in a box ear, 
the latter like an intelligent tourist 
in the look-out of an observation ear. 
The occupation of the former pro- 
duces narrowness, disgust and de- 
spair; of the latter a wider view, and 
an ever broadening hopefulness. 

There are so many, many studies, 
and delightful problems in the home, 
in every day work, that a woman who 
is fully alive to them need never lack 
4 for what is entertaining and valuable 
—valuable for her housekeeping, and 
valuable for her best and highest in- 
tellectual development. 


with housekeepers. 


The business of housekeeping is 
the greatest business in the world. 
More people are engaged in it than 
are engaged in any other occupation. 
More capital is invested in it than in 
any other business. Its yearly ex- 
penditures exceed by myriads of mil- 
lions all the expenditures of the 
armies and navies of the world. There 
is no interest of greater importance 
to more people than this. It helps 
make or mar the happiness of all 
civilized men. When it is done well 
men are happy all the day long, and 
all their slumbers are peaceful; done 
badly, and their days are nervous and 
their nights without rest. Done well 
and the family is the most blissful 
8toup of people on earth; done badly 
and none stay at home who can oth- 
erwise go. Isn’t it passing strange 
that this business, which is both a 
science and an art, which lends itself 
More readily to the teacher’s art, 
than any other subject, should be so 
totally neglected in most schools? 
Isn’t it marvelous that while we know 
that probably more than ninety per 
ent of all that the toiling millions 
of this land earn each year is spent 
in clothing, feeding and housing 
themselves, and yet we make no pro- 
Visions in our schools for training 
them for doing these things! Men 
toll on farm, in shop, and in office all 
the day long; they plan and caleu- 
late and economize—and for what? 

ost entirely for their families at 
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their homes. Is it not curious that 
while we know of so many people who 
are sick or ailing, and that we do 
know that nearly all of those ills 
come from defective home living, yet 
we give no special training to those 
who are to be our home makers? 

“Home, home, sweet, sweet home.” 
Few other words touch so many 
heart strings. And yet how little 
training do we give to the children 
to enable them to realize such a 
home. Nor is that the worst of it. 
Much of the education that we do 
give them unfits many of them for 
either making or enjoying a home. 
We all do hope that everyone of our 
girls will some day have the happi- 
ness to have the care of a delightful 
home. We do know that for this high 
position they should have a special 
training. Let us here determine that 
this education shall be offered them 
in the public schools of Illinois.— 
Superintendent Joseph Carter, 
Champaign, Ill. 





Planting Bulbs. 


Bulbs do not do their best when 
planted immediately around the roots 
of trees, but they can be set close up 
to ‘the stonework of a house with 
good effect. They will also form 
pleasing borders for board and other 
walks, and can be made to follow 
the curved outline of a carriage- 
drive. A narrow margin of lawn 
should be left between the drive-way 
and the beds. In warm, gravelly soil 
on the south side of a house the 
bulbs will begin to grow sooner than 
if planted elsewhere. It is best to 
give plenty of sunlight, although if 
the north side of a dwelling is better 
in other respects, plant the bulbs 
there. They may not be so early in 
flowering, but perhaps this will be an 
advantage.—October Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Planting Lilies. 


No flowers are more beautiful than 
lilies, and a portion of the garden 
should be planted to them this fall. 
The sooner they are started the bet- 
ter. Set most of them eight inches 
deep and at least a foot apart. Sur- 
round each specimen with sand or 
powdered charcoal, to prevent decay. 
Have the soil deeply spaded and mel- 
low. If it is not quite porous, re- 
move it to a certain depth, and pro- 
vide drainage. Lilies will not be 
satisfactory if forced to stand in 
frozen water all winter.—October 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





How to Pack Eggs for Long Keeping. 

The yolk of the egg spoils much 
quicker than the white. For this 
reason it is important that the yolk 
should be surrounded with a layer of 
the white. If the egg is placed on 





BUCKLEN’S ARNICA SALVE. 


Has world-wide fame for marvel- 
lous cures. It surpasses any other 
salve, lotion, ointment or balm for 
Cuts, Corns, Burns, Boils, Sores, 
Felons, Ulcers, Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Fever "Sores, Chapped Hands, Skin 
Eruptions; infallible for Piles. Cure 
guaranteed. Only 25c. at all drug- 
gists. 
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the side or large end the heavy yolk 
will settle to the bottom and come in 
contact with the shell, which admits 
the air. If it is placed on the small 
end it will always have a layer of 
white between it and the shell. Eggs 
absorb odors easily, therefore only 
odorless material should be used 
when packing them.—August Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





“Give the world the best you have, 
so the best may come back to you.” 





Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
aoa) d littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

Positive in action. Bottleby nisil, 25e 
E. & S. FREY, Balttmore, Md. 
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B EVERY SHOOTER 
# WHO SHOOTS 






AMMUNITION 


has a feeling of confidence in 
his cartridges. They don’t 
misfire and always shoot where 
you aim. 

Tell your dealer U. M. C. 
when he asks ‘‘ What kind?” 
Send for catalog. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD ATR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. °Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 

From Raleigh to— . 

Old Point Comfort, Va........ $8.25 
White Sulphur Springs, V Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville, N. C.... : . -$10.90 


Hendersonville, N. a. .. $11. 60 
Hickory, N. C.. o0:9:0 ROD 
Blowing Rock, N. ¢... ‘ . -$13.00 
Lenoir, N. ©..06 +0 . -89.00 
Cross Hill, S. é. Harris | 

EatOIG)) occes ooo. $11.85 
Lincolnton, N. é.. -. $8.25 
Littleton, N. OPE - «3.90 
Pittsboro, N. C.. . $2.35 


Rutherfordton, N. C.. ‘ tas ~ - $9.75 


SNOUT AG a ee $9.10 
Southern Pines, 'N. 4. $3.55 
Mount Eagle, N. C... $24.45 
Baltimore, Md........ $13.25 
Boston, Mass. ... $26.25 
Carolina Beach, N. ‘s.. - $7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C.. .. -§12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C.. s s/asigcele RE 
New York, No Y.. .cccc ee once 
Ocean View, Va...... - $8.25 
Providence, R. L...........++ $24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va........... $8.25 
Washington, N. C............ .$7.80 
Washington, D. C....... -. $18.25 
Wrightsville, N. S. . $7.80 


For further information apply to 
0. H. GATTIS, C. P. & T. A., 





ai Patina tt | 
We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENTS 


> Bend 1 model, sketch or photo of invention on for 
port on tentatt lity. For free boo: 


} Howto 8 Secure Het waite 


> Patents and 


OPPUSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. = 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
worth of Page Fence in Bronx Park, N. Y. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pullman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston “and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, ‘also at Golds. 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N 
C , and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
ard Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Rast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina:points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo:k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
out, ons steamers. 

2. 2.52 P. lM. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro bs} intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 

Ag Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmin ham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washin 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
ar WT} to Memphis, 

2 P.M M. No. 136 daily, for Golds- 
Bi ve local stations. 
Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’] Manager 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. KE. GREEN, City Ticket "Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, ¥, C 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 yeal..............scesseeses 
Single subscription, 6 months cove 
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The Alliance in Alamance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Alamance County Farmers’ 
Alliance will meet in the court house 
in Graham on the 9th of October, 
1903, this being the second Thursday. 
Every Allianceman in the county is 
earnestly requested to be present. 

If your Sub has gone down, come 
to Graham and pay your dues and 
become a member of the County Al- 
lianee, and go back home and stir 
your folks up. You can do it. We 
need your help and maybe we can 
help you. The outlook for the Al- 
liance in Alamance County is bright- 
er and better than for a long time. 

No use for the farmer to stand 
still and howl about the trust or any- 
thing else; the thing to do is mark 
the man that does well and try to do 
so, too. Look how other classes have 
been benefitted by coming together 
and standing together. Remember 
the Lord helps only those who help 
themselves. 


H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





No Boll Weevil Eradicator. 


The committee of five farmers of 
Texas appointed to witness the de- 
monstration of remedies and devices 
for exterminating the cotton boll 
weevil and to make the award of 
$50,000 which was offered: by the 
State for a solution of the problem, 
has reported that no remedy has been 
offered. There were 162 claimants 
with traps and other devices and 
with plans for applying poison, for 
spraying, for fumigation or for 
treatment of the seed. None of them 
was feasible, but the committee re- 
ports that while none of the ma- 
chines or remedies examined would 
meet the requirements of the law un- 
der which it was acting, it is inclined 
to believe that some plan will be de- 
vised whereby will be overcome in 
large measure the losses sustained by 
the farmers from the destructive in- 
sect.—Exchange. 





Tobacco Prices Improving. 
Yesterday’s tobacco break was the 
best of the season on this market, the 
prices ranging from three to forty 


cents. The amount sold at the 
Farmers’ Warehouse was 15,441 
pounds. Better grades of tobacco 


are beginning to be marketed now. 

The farmer having the best lot on 
sale was Mr. R. L. Lumpkins, of Gar- 
ner. The prices he received were as 
follows: 6.20, 6.75, 8.25, 25 and 40, 
the average being 16. 

The Imperial was on the market 
yesterday, represented by Mr. C. T. 
Tucker, of Lynchburg. This com- 
pany buys mainly tobacco for leaf 
grades. The American bought about 


two-thirds of the break.—News and 


According to the first report made 
by the Census Bureau of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of cotton ginned of the 
present crop up to and including Au- 
gust 31st, the total number of com- 
mercial bales ginned in the United 
States was 17,587. Texas leads with 
6,761. Georgia a close second with 
6,283. South Carolina reports 1,681, 
while North Carolina has only 112 
bales. 





“Some men build a great fortune 
and others build a grand character. 
In the judgment day which will be 
accounted successful ?” 








If your lamp- 
chimneys _ break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud ! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





GREAT STATE FAIR, RALEIGH, 
N. C., OCTOBER 19-24,1903. 


Everybody is invited to take part 
in the great State Fair. 

Make your entries for premiums, 
a liberal line of premiums is offered 
on agricultural products, horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, horticulture, pantry 
supplies, manufactures, general dis- 
plays, fancy work, art, ete., premiums 
paid promptly in thirty days from 
close of the Fair. Grandest display 
of agricultural and _labor-saving 
farm machinery of the latest and best 
styles ever seen in the South. Alone 
worth a trip to the Fair. Solid car- 
load of new threshing machinery, 
fanning mills, ete. Finest display of 
poultry and pet stock in the State. 
Exhibit of butter making. Great dis- 
play of fine cattle. Archer and Ada- 
holt will send the finest display of 
sheep ever seen here, The free at- 
tractions have never before been 
equalled, the Human Bomb aeronaut 
goes up enclosed in a bomb, which ex- 
plodes at a dizzy height, and lets him 
drop with his parachute; the Great 
Captive War Balloon, carries pas- 
sengers to a height of 1,200 feet with 
perfect safety. The greatest reunion 
of Confederate Veterans held for 
many years will be held on the 22nd 
of October in Raleigh. The Great 
Gaskill-Mundy-Levitt Carnival Com- 
pany with fifteen first-class shows, 
will be here. They will furnish four 
splendid free acts. Great Grant on 
the high wire, Arthur Holden’s grand 
high dive from a ladder one hundred 
feet high into three feet of water, 
Youturkey’s marvellous slide for life, 
Dervalto’s wonderful spiral act, as- 
ecends a spiral 75 feet standing on 
a ball and slowly descends. 

One fare for the round trip plus a 
fifty cent coupon admission to the 
Fair Grounds on all railroads. Spe- 
cial excursions and extras with econ- 
venient schedules allowing visitors 
to get home at a reasonable hour af- 
ter spending a most delightful day in 
the Capital City. For further infor- 
mation address 


SMOKING MEAT WITH A 
BRUSH. 


The old smoke house fire has gone 
out, and with it the usefulness of the 
smoke house itself. Neither is any 
longer wanted. <A substitute, much 
simpler, and in every 
way superior, has been 
found. 

. Krauser’s Liquid Ex- 
} tract of Smoke is the 
new agent successfully 
and very largely em- 
ployed in smoking 
meats. Cheaper, quick- 
er, cleaner, simpler—it 
has numberless advan- 
tages over the old meth- 
od of the smoke house. 
It is applied with a brush or sponge, 
as easily and rapidly as paint on a 
board. <A boy or girl can do it as 
well as any expert curer, and it occu- 
pies far less time than the old way. 
Always ready; no fire to build, no 
waiting for wood to come, or to cut 
it. Each piece of meat given exact- 
ly the coat it needs, thick or thin. 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke 
is made from selected hickory wood, 
and while having the peculiar prop- 
erties of the wood that cure meat 
by smoking, it also imparts a more 
delicious flavor to hams, sausages, 
beef, bacon, fish, or whatever is 
smoked with it, than the old method 


Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
SHOES 
Red Shoes 

















Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made, 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
A new lot just arrived. 


tial. 














1000 Per Cent. 
Profit in 
Wealth and Health 


In fresh, luscious, home-grown 


STRAWZ3ERRIES 


allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. We sell the plants packed to 
carry fresh anywhere in the United 
States. Our 120: page manual (free to 
bu;ers) makes growing for pleasure 
or profit plain to all, Plant now. Also 
save half on 


gave and is perfectly wholesome. ; it FRUIT TREES 
also affords perfect protection by buying direct from us, saving 
ee antes Insects . | Y, = profits. Write for free catalogue 
against insects or mould. It costs GC eerieban dam aoade, ’ 
less to smoke meat with Krauser’s 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 


Liquid Extract of Smoke, and the KITTRELL, N.C 


meat so cured brings the best of 
prices. Information concerning its 
use, cost, ete., can be had by writing 
to the makers, E. Krauser & Bro., 
Milton, Pa. 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, écscnic 


If you are interested in obtatning a dental education, write r 
for free catalogue of full instruction. 


“coness DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 








WAN] ED ___ Two traveling salesmen in 

each State Permanent 
position, $60 and expenses. Central Tobaceo 
Works Co., Pen‘cks, Va. 














What Your Savings Earn With Us: 





5 cents per day for 5 years, $7.42, and amount to §85.67 in all. 
25 cents per day for5 years, #37.10, and amount to $428 35 inall. 
50 cents per day for 5 years, $74.20, and amount to $856.70in all. 


Intelligent saving is to accumulate little by little, and make your MONEY work. 


This you can do with us. We also give our best advice toour customers 
upon making investments. 


We pas 4 percent interest, and compound it every six months under ocr rules in 
Savings Department, and pay an agreed rate of intereft on certificate of 
deposit. 

In general Banking Department no interest paid, but all reasonable courtesies. 
extended. * 

We have the most modern fire and burglar proof vaults, where your valuable 
papers can be kept, and our banking offices have all modern conveniences 
for depositors and customers. 

The only way to secure your property to the continued use and enjoyment of 
those whom you desire, without waste or fraud, is through our TRUST 
DEPARTMENT. Valuable booklet freely given upon application. 

Our company is managed by strong and successful financiers, and well and favor- 
ably known to the people of North Carolina. 

Any information gladly given. 


CAROLINA TRUST COMPANY, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Yellow Pine Stumps 
or Trees. 


Our new 2-Horse 





This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel rope to 
the stump. We 

















cannot tell you 

all about it 4 Hawkeye 
pal Our eee is built for that: P : 

( B & s oO 
pose anc 

Full Line of rapidly and cheap 
Stump ly, A machine thet 
Pullers Write for our free will pall ye ye 






stumps 1 A 
most anything else. 

is being used by mab} 
planters and most 0 
the leading 


testimonials, 
prices, ete. It 
will surprise 
and 
interest 
you. 










76 page illustrate 
ed catalogue. 






878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, 








Observer, 26th. 





JOSEPH E. POGUE, Secretary. 








